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Preface 


The chapters that follow were suggested by a study of 
the myth of Osiris. But although they were built up 
around it, they deal on occasions with matters of far 
wider scope and import. It would not be entirely 
misleading to say that their ultimate subject is early 
religious ideas with especial relation to Egypt. 

The opinions expressed in this volume are not, I am 
fully aware, for the most part those now entertained 
among orthodox, academic circles. I trust they are not 
for that reason less deserving of careful attention as well 
as of refutation, where scholars or critics dissent, and I 
should in particular welcome corrections on matters of 
fact. But of one thing I feel fairly sure—that no treat¬ 
ment of the myth of Osiris (not to mention here similar 
legends) can ever prove really successful, unless it takes 
into account, first of all, certain facts of astronomy known 
to those ancient Egyptians and, secondly, the fate that 
the god had not only his myth but his mysteries. These 
are the points I would stress. If I venture so widely to 
differ from the views Sir James Frazer expresses on most 
of the questions at issue, the principal reason lies here. 
May I add that to none do I yield in respect for his vast 
erudition? 

IT. P. G. 


Cambridge , 1931. 


A STUDY IN MYTHS, MYSTERIES 
AND RELIGION 


CHAPTER ONE 

‘We know not’, once wrote Andrew Lang, ‘whence the 
Egyptian s came; we only trifle with hypotheses when 
we conjecture that her people are of an Asiatic or an 
African stock; we know not whether her gods arose in 
the fertile swamps by Nile-side, or whether they were 
borne in arks, like the Huitzilopochtli of Mexico, from 
more ancient seats by the piety of their worshippers. 
Yet as one great river of mysterious source flows through¬ 
out all Egypt, so through the brakes and jungles of 
her religion flows one great myth from a distant foun¬ 
tain-head, the myth of Osiris’. ‘To narrate and as far as 
possible elucidate this myth is the chief task of the 
student of Egyptian mythology ’. 1 

2 

Let us first, then, narrate the old legend, which is 
given by Plutarch as follows in the version by G. W. 
King: 2 —‘The following myth is related in the briefest 

1 Myth , Ritual and Religion (new edition, 1899), ii, 107, 135. 

2 Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 12-19; G. W. King’s Plutarch's Morals 
(1889), pp. 10-16. I have here and there modified King, for the 
most part to bring him in line with the Greek of the Tauchnitz 
edition. That text is not free from reproach, but it has at least 
one modest merit—that all can procure it with ease. It is not always 
clear what King read. He relied in the main upon Wyttenbach 
but not, as it seems, altogether. Compare what he says in his 
preface. I have modified also at times the translator’s perverse 
punctuation, which most will, no doubt, think archaic. I have 
also restored the Greek names he translates or converts into Latin. 
King is, perhaps, better known as the author of a work on the 
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terms possible, divested of everything unnecessary and 
superfluous. They tell that the sun having discovered 
Rhea secretly copulating with Kronos, laid a curse 
upon her, that she should not bring forth a child in 
either month or year: that Hermes being in love with 
the goddess copulated with her; and afterwards playing 
at draughts with the Moon and winning from her 
the seventy-second part of each one of her lights, out of 
the whole composed five days, the which he added to 
the three hundred and sixty, which days now the 
Egyptians call “additional”, and keep as the birthdays 
of the gods; that on the first of these was born Osiris, 
and that a voice issued forth with him in the birth 
that “the Lord of all is entering into light.” But some 
relate that a certain Pamyles, when drawing water 
out of the Temple of Zeus at Thebes, heard a voice 
ordering him to proclaim with a loud cry, “A great 
King, beneficent Osiris, is born”, and for this cause he 
nursed Osiris, when Kronos put him into his hands, 
and also the festival “Pamylia” is celebrated in his 
honour, resembling in character the Phallephoria. On 
the second was born Aroeris, whom some call Apollo, 
some the elder Horus. On the third Typhon, neither in 
due time, nor in the right place, but breaking through 
with a blow, he leaped out through his mother’s side. 
On the fourth was Isis born, in very wet places. On the 
fifth was Nephthys, the same as Teleute and Aphro¬ 
dite, whom some call also Nike. They say that Osiris 
was begotten by the Sun, as also Aroeris, by Hermes 
Isis, by Kronos Typhon and Nephthys ; 1 that Osiris 

Gnostics. I should gladly have quoted for the legend Sir James 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. He, however, omits certain points, which 
are vital, I think, to the story, while adding some not in the Plu¬ 
tarch. See The Golden Bough (third edition), Part iv, Adonis , Attis, 
Osiris , vol. II, p. 6. 

1 The Greek has the following here: ‘And so the Egyptian kings, 
who considered the third added day as a day that was not to be 
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and Isis fell in love with each other and copulated under 
the cloak of darkness in the womb; some say that in 
this manner was Aroeris also begotten, and therefore 
is called by Egyptians the elder Horus, by the Greeks 
Apollo. 

‘When Osiris reigned as a king, he made the Egyp¬ 
tians reform their destitute and bestial mode of living, 
showing them the art of cultivation, and giving them 
laws, and teaching them how to worship the gods . 1 
Afterwards he travelled over the whole earth, civi¬ 
lizing it; far from requiring arms, he tamed man¬ 
kind through persuasion and reasoning joined with 
song of all kinds and music and brought them over 
to his side; wherefore he is held by the Greeks to be 
the same with Dionysus. Typhon, during his absence, 
did not rebel, because Isis was on her guard, and able 
to keep watch upon him vigorously; but after Osiris 
returned Typhon laid a plot against him, having taken 
seventy and two men into the conspiracy, and having 
for helper a queen coming out of Ethiopia, whom they 
call Aso. He secretly measured the body of Osiris, 
and made to the size a handsome and highly ornamented 
coffer which he carried into the banqueting room. And 
as they were all delighted with its appearance and 
admired it, Typhon promised in sport that whoever 
should lie down within it and should exactly fit, he 
would make him a present of the chest; and after the 
others had tried, one by one, and nobody fitted it, 
then Osiris got in and laid himself down; thereupon 
the conspirators running up shut down the lid, and 

mentioned, would do no business thereon nor even attend to their 
persons, until it was evening’. *A7 rofipds equals nefastus. Applied 
to a number of days, it gives us the dies nefasti familiar to students 
of Latin. For ‘even attend to their persons’ Squire in his trans¬ 
lation renders ‘or even suffered themselves to take any refreshment’. 

1 ‘Reigned over the Egyptians’, says King; but the Greek text 
has ‘when he was king’ and does not call him ‘king over Egypt.’ 
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fastened it with spike-nails from the outside, and poured 
melted lead over them, and so carried it out to the 
River, and let it go down the Tanaite branch into the 
sea: which branch on that account is hateful even now 
and abominable for Egyptians to name. These things 
are said to have been done on the 17 th day of the 
month Athor, when the sun is passing through the 
Scorpion, Osiris then being in the eight and twentieth 
year of his reign. Some have it that he had lived , not 
reigned , such a time. 

‘The first to discover the mischief were the Pans and 
Satyrs inhabiting the country round Chemmis and to 
give intelligence about what had happened, whence 
the sudden terrors and fears of the multitude are to 
the present day called “panics”. Isis on the news 
sheared off one of her tresses, and put on a mourning 
robe, whence the city even to the present day has the 
name of “Copto” (/ beat the breast ), but others think 
the name signifies bereavement, from “coptein”, “to 
deprive”. As she wandered about everywhere, not 
knowing what to do, she met no one without speaking 
to him, nay, even when she fell in with little children, 
she enquired of them about the coffer; these last chanced 
to have seen it, and told her the branch of the river 
through which Typhon’s accomplices had let the chest 
drift into the sea. From this circumstance the Egyp¬ 
tians believe that little children possess the faculty of 
prophecy, and especially divine the future by their 
cries when they are playing in the temple courts and 
calling out whatever it may be. And having discovered 
that he (Typhon) had fallen in love and copulated 
with his sister in ignorance, as Osiris had done with 
herself, and seeing the proof thereof in the garland of 
melilote flower which he had left behind him with 
Nephthys, she sought for the infant (for she had at 
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once exposed it, on bringing it forth, through her fear 
of Typhon); she found it at last with trouble and diffi¬ 
culty, through dogs guiding her to the place. This 
infant Isis nursed, and he grew up her guard and 
minister, being denominated Anubis and said to watch 
for the gods just as dogs do for men. 1 

‘Proceeding thence, she learnt by inquiring that 
the chest had been washed up by the sea at a place 
called Byblus, and that the surf had gently laid it under 
an Erica tree. 2 This Erica , a most lovely plant, growing 
up very large in a very short time, had enfolded, em¬ 
braced, and concealed the coffer within itself. The king 
of the place, being astonished at the size of the plant, 
and having cut away the clump that concealed the 
coffer from sight, set the latter up as a pillar to sup¬ 
port his roof. They tell how Isis, having learnt all this 
by the divine breath of fame, came to Byblus, and 
sitting dowrn by the side of a spring all dejected and 
weeping, spoke not a word to any other persons, but 
saluted and made friends of the maid servants of the 
queen, by dressing their hair for them, and infusing 
into their bodies a wonderful perfume out of herself; 
when the queen saw her maids again, she felt a long¬ 
ing to see the stranger, whose hair and whose body 
breathed of ambrosial perfume; and so she was sent for 
and, becoming intimate with the queen, w r as made nurse 
of her infant. The king’s name, they say, was Mala- 
cander; herself some call Astarte, others Saosis, others 
Nemanous, who is the same with the Greek Athenais. 

‘Isis is said to have suckled the child by putting, 
instead of her nipple, her finger into his mouth, and by 
night she singed aw r ay the mortal parts of his body. 

1 ‘To watch and guard the Gods, as dogs do mankind’, which 
is Squire’s translation, is probably right. 

2 Or tamarisk. 
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She turned herself into a swallow and flew around the 
pillar, twittering mournfully, until the queen watched 
her, and cried out when she saw her child all on fire, 
and so took away the boy’s immortality. Then the 
goddess, manifesting herself, asked for the pillar of 
the roof, and having removed it with the greatest ease, 
she cut away the Erica that surrounded it. This plant 
she wrapped up in a linen cloth, pouring perfume 
over it, and gave it in charge to the king; and to this day 
the people of Byblus venerate the wood which is pre¬ 
served in a temple of Isis. But she fell upon the coffin 
and wailed so loud that the younger of the king’s sons 
died of fright at it; the elder she took with her and,, 
putting the coffer on board a ship, put to sea; but when 
the river Phaedrus sent forth too rough a gale, she 
grew wrath and dried up the stream. 

‘As soon as ever she obtained privacy and was left 
to herself, having opened the coffer and laid her face 
upon the face of the corpse, she wailed and kissed it; 
but when the little boy observed this and came up 
quietly from behind to spy, she perceived him, and 
turning round gave him a dreadful look in her rage; the 
child could not stand the fright and died. Some say 
it was not so, but in the manner just stated he tumbled 
(in his fright) into the sea, but that he receives honours 
for the sake of the goddess, for the Maneros, whom 
the Egyptians sing about at their feasts, is this child. 
Others say that the boy is called Palaestinos, or Pelou- 
sios, and that the city was named after him, having 
been founded by the goddess. The Maneros that is 
sung about, they relate, first invented music. But some 
pretend “Maneros” is not the name of a person, but an 
expression suited to people drinking and keeping 
holidays and signifying “May things of the sort come 
with good luck,” for that the Egyptians exclaim this 
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each time upon the Maneros being uttered; just as, 
indeed, the exhibition of the image of a dead man in 
his coffin carried round at feasts is not a reminder of 
the mourning for Osiris, as some interpret it, but merely 
intended to warn one to make use of the present and 
enjoy it, as very soon they themselves shall be as he, 
which is why they bring it into the feast. 

‘But when Isis had gone to see her son Horus (who 
was at nurse in the city Buto), and had put the coffer 
away, Typhon being out a-hunting by moonlight 
came upon it, and recognizing the corpse, tore it into 
fourteen pieces, and scattered them abroad. Isis, having 
heard of this, sought after the fragments, passing over 
the swamps in a papyrus boat; for which cause such 
as sail in papyrus boats are never injured by the croco¬ 
diles, because they either fear or respect the goddess; 
from this circumstance there are many places called 
“Tombs of Osiris” all over Egypt, because she, when¬ 
ever she came upon a fragment of the body, there cele¬ 
brated a funeral. Some deny this but say that she 
made images and gave them to the several cities, giving 
them as the actual body, in order that it may receive 
honours in many places, and that if Typhon should 
get the better of Horus, when searching for the real 
tomb, he may be baffled, from many being so called 
and pointed out. Of the members of Osiris the only 
one Isis was unable to find was the genital member, 
for it had been thrown at first into the river, and lepi- 
dotus, phagrus, and oxyrhyncus had fed upon it, which 
kinds of fish the natives scruple to eat above all others, 
and Isis in its stead made a model and consecrated it, 
namely, the phallus , in honour whereof to this day the 
Egyptians hold a festival. 

‘Then 1 Osiris came from the shades to Horus, and 

1 King says ‘afterwards* here; but that, as I think, is misleading. 
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trained and exercised him for war, and then asked 
him “What he thought the finest thing possible?” 
and when he replied “to avenge one’s father and mother 
when ill-treated”, he asked him secondly “What he 
considered the most useful animal to people going 
to battle?” and when Horus answered “the horse”, 
Osiris wondered at it and was puzzled why he said the 
horse instead of the lion. But when Horus explained 
that the lion indeed was serviceable to one standing in 
need of aid but the horse can both save him that flees 
and also destroy the enemy: 1 Osiris on hearing this 
was rejoiced at the supposition that Horus had provided 
himself with horses. And as numbers came over from 
time to time to the side of Horus, Typhon’s concu¬ 
bine, Thoueris by name, came also, and a serpent 
pursuing her was cut to pieces by the friends of Horus; 
and now in memory of this event, they throw down a 
rope in the midst of all and chop it to pieces. The battle 
lasted for many days, and Horus vanquished; but 
Isis, having received from him Typhon in chains, did 
not destroy, but on the contrary unbound and let him 
go free. This Horus did not endure with patience, 
but he laid hands on his mother, and pushed the crown 
off her head; whereupon Hermes placed a bull-headed 
helmet upon her instead. And when Typhon brought 
a charge of illegitimacy against Horus, Hermes acting 
as his counsel, Horus was pronounced legitimate by 
the gods. After this Typhon was completely subdued in 
two other battles; and Isis conceived by Osiris copulating 
with her after death, and brought forth the prematurely 
born, and weak in his lower limbs, Harpocrates.’ 

‘There’, to quote Andrew Lang, 2 ‘the Greek nar- 

1 The Greek seems rather to mean: ‘but the horse in cutting off 
and destroying the enemy, when in flight’. 

2 Myth , Ritual and Religion , ii, 140. 
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rator ends, but he expressly declines to tell the more 
blasphemous parts of the story, such as “the dismem¬ 
berment of Horus and the beheading of Isis.” Why 
these myths should be considered “more blasphe¬ 
mous” than the rest does not appear.’ 1 One point 
from the rest of the text, as I think, requires here to 
be added. The moon, so we gather, was full, when 
Osiris was murdered by Set, whom the Greeks in 
their writings called Typhon. 2 

3 

Many books have been made of this myth; yet its 
meaning, its source, its antiquity seem to be still in 
dispute. That all parts of the version in Plutarch 
belong to the same remote age must, at first sight, 
seem open to question. And that, too, for more than 
one reason. To give but a single example, Sir E. Wallis 
Budge has remarked in a note upon Plutarch’s conclu¬ 
sion:—‘The horse does not appear to have been known 
in Egypt before the XVIIIth dynasty; this portion of 
Plutarch’s version of the history of Osiris must, then, 
be later than b.c. 1500’. 3 One thing can, however, 
be said—that the legend in one form or other dates 
back, beyond reasonable doubt, to an age long before 
our own era. It has, I think, two or three keys. For 
we may with some reason suspect that such myths in 
their more advanced forms would be out of set purpose 
constructed and made to bear more than one meaning. 
One key of interpretation unlocks a more recondite 
meaning, another a more superficial. This proviso is 
much overlooked and is, therefore, by no means un¬ 
needed. Moreover, the myth of Osiris was closely 

1 Isis et Osiris , 20. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 42. 

3 Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life , p. 53, n. 1. 
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bound up with his Mysteries. One key is, I think, found 
in Plutarch. In Egypt vegetation and husbandry have 
ever been wholly dependent on the rise and the fall of 
the Nile. To the Nile’s annual inundation the coun¬ 
try, almost as a whole, ever owed its amazing fer¬ 
tility. Plutarch, moreover, reports that among the 
more erudite priests the great river was known as 
Osiris; they also called Typhon the sea. 1 Here I can¬ 
not do better than quote from the pages of a modern 
authority. 


4 

‘Proceeding’, says Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, ‘with 
the examination of the different parts of this allegorical 
fable, Plutarch observes 2 that, “Osiris being the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile, and Isis the land irrigated by it”, 
from the conjunction of these two, Horus was born, 
meaning thereby that just and seasonable temperature 
of the circumambient air which preserves and nourishes 
all things. Horus is, moreover, supposed to have been 
brought up by Latona, in the marshy country about 
Butus, because a moist and watery soil is best adapted 
to produce those vapours and exhalations which serve 
to relax the excessive drought arising from heat. In 
like manner, they call the extreme limits of their coun¬ 
try, their confines, and sea-shores, Nephthys, Teleute, 
or the end, whom they suppose to have been married 
to Typho. Now as the overflowings of the Nile are some¬ 
times very great, and extend to the boundaries of the 
land, this gave rise to the story of the secret intercourse 
between Osiris and Nephthys, as the natural conse¬ 
quence of so great an inundation would be the spring¬ 
ing up of plants in those parts of the country which 

1 Isis et Osiris , 33. 

2 W. refers to Plut. de Isid. s. 38. 
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were formerly barren. Hence they imagine that Typho 
was first made acquainted with the infidelity of his 
wife by the melilot-garland which fell from the head 
of Osiris while in her company; and that the legiti¬ 
macy of Horus, the son of Isis, may thus be explained, 
as well as the illegitimacy of Anubis, who was born of 
Nephthys.’ 1 After quoting a passage from Plutarch, 
this author continues as follows:—‘To sum up the 
details of this story according to the foregoing interpre¬ 
tation, we may apply to each its distinct meaning, as 
follows:—Osiris, the inundation of the Nile. Isis, the 
irrigated portion of the land of Egypt. Horus, their 
offspring, the vapours and exhalations reproducing 
rain. Buto, Latona, the marshy lands of Lower Egypt, 
where those vapours were nourished. Nephthys, the 
edge of the desert, occasionally overflowed during the 
high inundations. Anubis, the son of Osiris and Neph¬ 
thys, the production of that barren soil, in consequence 
of its being overflowed by the Nile. Typho, the sea, 
which swallowed up the Nile water. The conspirators, 
the drought overcoming the moisture, from which the 
increase of the Nile proceeds. The chest in which Osiris’s 
body was confined, the banks of the river, within which 
it retired after the inundation. The Tanaitic mouth, 
the lake and barren lands about it, which were held 
in abhorrence from their being overflowed by the 
river without producing any benefit to the country. 
The twenty-eight years of his life, the “twenty-eight 
cubits to which the Nile rises at Elephantine, its greatest 
height.” 2 The 17th of Athor, the period when the 
river retires within its banks. The queen of Ethiopia, the 
southern winds preventing the clouds being carried 

1 The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , new edition, 
revised and corrected by Samuel Birch (1878), iii, 77. 

2 W. refers to Pint, de Isid. s. 43. 

B 
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southwards. The different members of Osiris’s body, 
the main channels and canals by which the inundation 
passed into the interior of the country, where each was 
said to be afterwards buried. That one which could 
not be recovered was the generative power of the Nile, 
which still continued in the stream itself; or, as Plu¬ 
tarch thinks, it was said to have been thrown into the 
river, because “water or moisture was the first matter 
upon which the generative power of the deity operated, 
and that principle by means of which all things capable 
of being were produced”. The victory of Horus, the 
power possessed by the clouds in causing the succes¬ 
sive inundations of the Nile. Harpocrates, whom 
Isis brought forth about the winter solstice, those weak 
shootings of the corn produced after the inundation 
had subsided.’ 1 This, or something at least very like 
it, I take to be one of the meanings which the myth 
of Osiris embodies. Not that Plutarch himself would 
appear to endorse each particular point. When he 
speaks in unqualified terms and appears to express his 
own view, he identifies Typhon with drought, which 
(he says) ‘takes possession and burns’. 2 This view of 
the myth has, however, no deep nor yet permanent 
interest, wholly concerned as it is with but mundane 
and local phenomena. Much, too, remains unexplained 
of the version recorded in Plutarch. 


5 

But now for a recondite meaning. The key to it 
seemingly lies in what Plutarch, narrating the myth 
or expanding the points in his tract, has to say of the 
sun and the moon and the time when Osiris was mur- 

1 Op. cit.y iii, 79. W. refers to Plut. de Isid. s. 65. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 39. 
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dered. While bearing once more in our minds a few 
facts that relate to the Nile, we must turn to certain 
facts of astronomy converted into figure and myth. 
The central idea of the legend—the theme around 
which it was woven—was the strife of Osiris and Typhon. 
We referred to the rise of the Nile. But the rise of the 
Nile year by year was dependent in turn on the sun. 
And the sun and Osiris were one in this second, more 
recondite meaning. Now Typhon, his brother, by a 
ruse nailed him down in a coffer (sarcophagus) and 
flung them both into the Nile. We learn, too, from 
Plutarch’s account, which may seem at first sight on 
this point to be marked with excessive precision, that 
the sun was in Scorpion then and the date was the 
seventeenth day of the month the Egyptians called 
Athyr. The moon, be it added, was full. That these 
statements formed part of the legend, in spite of the 
tenses in Greek, and refer to the mythical time when 
Osiris was murdered by Set, I for my part am fully 
convinced and propose at this point to assume. I shall 
have to say more of that soon. To the date I shall also 
recur. For the moment suffice it to say that this was, 
I think, late in September. The Nile then began to 
recede; vegetation was once more arrested. These facts 
we infer from Herodotus. The Nile, says the Grecian 
historian, rose at the solstice in June, and a hundred 
days after that date (roughly speaking, three months or 
so later) it once more commenced to retire, ‘to fall 
short in its stream and recede’. 1 All the records appear 
to confirm this, whatever the date they refer to. If, 
therefore, Osiris was murdered some time in the end 
of September, what exactly was meant by his death? It 
comes, I think, briefly to this: when the river began 
to recede, then Osiris, the sun, seemed deprived of his 
1 h, i9- 
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generating, life-giving powers. 1 He was even as one that 
is dead. Set or Typhori personifies evil, as darkness, 
sterility, drought. He is ever at war with Osiris and 
appears for a time to prevail. This, or something like 
this, as I think, is the basic idea of the myth in this 
next and more recondite sense. Some in that case may, 
doubtless, go further and see in it also the germ, soon 
to grow and be shaped and reshaped, till at last it 
became overloaded. Moreover, this primitive nucleus— 
not without plausible ground—might be held to derive 
from the people, which, however, could scarce be 
alleged, as (I think) we shall see very soon, of the 
version recorded in Plutarch. That version derived 
from the priests. For we may with good reason suppose 
them the only Egyptian astronomers prior to the times 
of the Ptolemies. 

6 

And now to return for a moment to the date of Osiris’s 
death. ‘The religious symbols of Egypt’, says Yarker 
in Arcane Schools , ‘according to Mr. William Oxley’s 
work on Egypt, changed with the progress of the sun 
through the signs of the zodiac, an assertion confirmed 
by much evidence. The era of Osiris and Isis is mythical, 
yet they are represented as parents of the twins Horns 
and Harmachis. In the year 4,565 b.c. the sun entered 
Taurus, and the Bull became the emblem of Osiris. It 
entered Aries 2,410 b.c., and the Ram becomes the 
emblem of Amen at Thebes. It entered Pisces 255 b.c., 
and we have crocodile-shaped gods, and the fish is a 
Christian symbol. The Egyptians conveyed some¬ 
thing of this nature to Herodotus, who records it in a 
curious fable. Heracles desired to behold the highest 

1 Is this fact not conveyed in the myth, since the phallus was 
never recovered? 
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god, he being one of the 12 minor gods; at length 
to meet his prayers, the supreme one revealed himself 
clothed in the skin and with the head of a Ram’. 1 Of 
the cult of Osiris says Yarker, ‘it is as old as Menes, 
the first King of Egypt’. 2 Osiris, he says, is Heseri. 
‘The old legends of Chaldea and the old hymns of 
Eridu, which, on the evidence of silt, are assigned a 
period of 6,000 years b.c., betray a culture derived from 
a maritime people; Eridu, like Memphis, was called 
the “Holy City”, and in Chaldea we find a god named 
Asari and in Egypt Heseri or Osiris, whilst in India 
we have Iswari’. 3 It was Cheops or Chufu (fourth 
dynasty), who built the great pyramid of Gizeh. 
‘He was certainly’, says Yarker, ‘an Osirian’—devoted, 
that is, to that god. 4 And the pyramid he built, says 
this author, ‘was accurately oriented, that is, its four 
sides are opposite the cardinal points; and it occurs 
that twice in each year, at a period of 14 days before 
the spring, and 14 days after the autumnal equinox, 
the sun for a short period seems to be resting upon 
the very apex of the pyramid, as if it was its pedestal’. 
Moreover, ‘the length in inches of the two diagonal 
lines, drawn across the base, gives exactly the number 
of years occupied in a full precession of the equinoxes, 
or 25,8260 years’. 5 Thus whoever designed this great 
structure was clearly an expert astronomer. Norman 

1 P. 58; see Herodotus, ii, 42, 43. R. Brown in his Primitive 
Constellations gives nearly the same dates as Oxley. The sun entered 
Taurus, he says, in 4698 b.c., Aries in 2540. See vol. i, pp. 54, 56, 
327; vol. ii, p.6. Norman Lockyer in general agrees. For he places 
the heliacal rising of the brilliant star called Aldebaran at the 
time of the spring equinox at 4600 b.c. —this, of course, is in round 
figures only. Sec The Dawn of Astronomy , p. 314. 

2 P. 51. Sir Flinders Petrie gives Menes or Mena as 5500 b.c.: 
see Some Sources of Human History , p. 49. 

3 P- 52. 

4 P. 55. 

5 P. 56. 
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Lockyer confirms what is said in regard to its orientation. 
‘Nothing is more remarkable than to go from the des¬ 
cription and the plans of such temples as we have seen 
at Abydos, Annu, and Karnak, to regions where, appar¬ 
ently, the thought is totally and completely different, 
such as we find on the Pyramid Plains at Gizeh, at 
Memphis, Tanis, Sais, and Bubastis. The orientation 
lines of the German surveyors show beyond all ques¬ 
tion that the pyramid and some of the temenos walls 
at the places named are just as true to the sun-rising 
at the equinoxes as the temples referred to at Karnak 
were to the sun-rising and setting at the solstices’. 1 Of 
the pyramid of Cheops or Chufu this fact we learn also 
from Yarker that ‘the stones of the masonry above the 
entrance form the monogram of Osiris, it is a cube over 
which are two squares’. 2 Just a word in regard to the 
date. If Sir Flinders Petrie is right, the fourth dynasty 
must have commenced nearly five thousand years 
before Christ. 3 


7 

On a little reflection, I think, certain points will 
emerge from these facts. Those who planned the great 
structure at Gizeh must clearly have possessed, as we 
said, close acquaintance with things astronomical. 
They must have had all of the signs (constellations) 
comprising the zodiac. They could not have known the 
precession, unless they had all of the signs. They must 
have had records at least going back nearly three thou¬ 
sand years and have known there had once been a 
time when the sun in the spring entered Gemini. More 
to our purpose, however, I take to be this implication. 

1 The Dawn of Astronomy , p. 8i. 

2 Op. cit., p. 56. 

3 Some Sources of Human History , p. 49* *At least, he says, 4717* 
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The cult of Osiris attached an importance beyond all 
dispute to the sun at the two equinoxes—at least, in 
that far-distant time, when this pyramid rose on the 
plains, and, it may be, in all times and ages. 

This brings us at once to our Plutarch. If the sun 
at the spring equinox did, in fact, enter Taurus (the 
Bull) more than four thousand years before Christ, 
at the autumnal equinox, likewise, it needs must have 
entered the Scorpion. These are the times, I suggest, of 
the birth and the death of Osiris. And the sun would 
have entered the Lion at the time of the midsummer 
solstice—a point I shall later recur to. This date for 
Osiris’s death coincides with the river’s recession, of 
which we have already spoken. 

8 

But what of the seventeenth of Athyr, when Osiris, 
the myth says, was murdered? Now months have no 
meaning at all save as parts of a definite year. What 
year in this case is referred to? Was it the earlier year 
of three hundred and sixty days only? Was it the so- 
called ‘vague’ year of three hundred and sixty-five? 1 
But both these old years and old calendars were, as 
we know, incorrect. They did not represent the true 
year; and sooner or later, of course, all the seasons 
and also the feasts, if assigned to particular months, 
must have swept through the calendar year. Thus a 
month that had once represented the season of reaping 
or sowing in time would no longer do so. Hence, it 
follows, the seventeenth of Athyr might mean any 
date in the year—in the real, true or tropical year— 
and before you can go any further, within certain limits 
at least you must know the historical year. And Plu- 

1 The term Norman Lockyer prefers. The true year he calls 
a fixed year. See The Dawn of Astronomy , p. 251, 
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tarch’s assertion that Athyr was the same with the 
Greek Pyanepsion may have been true in his day but, 
as such, gives no help with the myth, if the date of 
Osiris’s death, as I think we may fairly suppose, had 
come down from some previous age. The same with 
his statement that the month—he does not say the death 
of Osiris—coincided with the season for sowing and, 
roughly, with the setting of the Pleiades. He meant, 
I presume, in his time. 1 We cannot, however, suppose 
that the priests did not know the true year. We have 
seen how extensive was their knowledge some thousands 
of years before Christ in all matters pertaining to 
astronomy. Such knowledge they, no doubt, would 
veil in a secrecy scarce to be pierced. 

9 

Plutarch himself has explained why it was the Egyp¬ 
tians declared that Osiris was murdered in Athyr. 
This may throw light on the date. ‘The conspiracy’, 
again to quote King, ‘and tyranny of Typhon means 
the power of drought getting the better of and des¬ 
troying the moisture that both generates and augments 
the Nile: and his helper, the Queen of the Ethiopians, 
signifies the south winds from Ethiopia; for when these 
prevail over the Etesian winds (which drive the clouds 
towards Ediiopia), and hinder them from dissolving 
into rains and swelling the Nile, then does Typhon 
take possession and burn; and at that time he has com¬ 
pletely mastered the Nile, which through weakness 

1 Isis et Osiris , 69. See Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris , ii, 41, n.2, 
referring to Idclcr and others: ‘In antiquity the Pleiades set at 
dawn about the end of October or early in November’. How 
vague is that phrase ‘in antiquity’! Where was the sun in the 
spring? In the Bull or the Rain or the Fishes? This also deserves 
passing notice. The Pleiades are stars in the Bull. If the sun entered 
Taurus in spring, then they did, strange to say, set at dawn near 
the time of the autumnal equinox. 
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is contracted and shrunk up within itself; and drives it 
out, hollow and humble, into the sea: for the shutting 
up of Osiris in the coffer probably means nothing else 
than the concealment and disappearance of the water: 
for which reason they say that Osiris vanished in the 
month Athyr, at which time, the winds having entirely 
ceased, the Nile recedes, the country is laid bare, and 
night lengthening, darkness is increased, and the power 
of light wastes away and is subdued, and the priests 
also 1 perform other dismal rites, and cover a gilt ox 2 
with a black veil of linen; and so exhibit it in mourning 
for the goddess (for they consider the ox as the animated 
image of Osiris) for four consecutive days, beginning 
with the seventeenth. For the things mourned for are 
four in number: first, the Nile failing and shrinking; 
secondly, the Northerly breezes entirely extinguished 
through the Southerly getting the upper hand; thirdly, 
the day growing shorter than the night; and in addition 
to all this, the exposure of the land, coupled with the 
stripping of the trees, which cast their leaves at that 
very time.’ 3 This passage, if viewed as a whole, appears 
rather obscure and confused. The language here 
used of the Nile prima facie seems hardly consistent. 
Does the river begin to recede? Or has it now sensibly 
shrunk? So, too, of the days and the nights. Different 
phrases suggest different months. Of the winds we will 
speak in a moment. Let us turn to the rites of the priests 
and the things that are said to be ‘mourned for’. The 
Nile is ‘receding and failing.’ This language, I think, 

1 ‘Not only perform . . . but cover’? 

2 This should be translated ‘bull’. ‘Ox’ obscures, as I think, 
the allusion. The Greek word means both ‘bull’ and ‘ox’, and 
the latter or ‘castrated male’ may convey the exact sense in English. 
But Taurus, the bull-constellation, which, I think, the Egyptians 
intended, was never called ‘Ox’ in our tongue. But of this we shall 
speak again later. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 39; PlutarcKs Morals (C. W. King), p. 33 - 
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is consistent with the time of the autumnal equinox. 
The Nile, says the Grecian historian, Tails short in its 
stream and retires’. 1 And, of course, it flowed into the 
sea, when it ceased to flow over the land. Next come 
the winds and their changes. The third thing may well 
seem decisive, the language so plain and so simple as 
scarce to admit of much doubt—‘ the days growing shorter 
than the night 5 or ‘the fact\ as it is in the Greek, 'that the 
day becomes less than the night\ 2 The day becomes less 
than the night from the time of the autumnal equinox. 
Last come the fall of the leaves and the earth now exposed 
or laid bare. This, again, may agree with the equinox. 

And now a few words on the winds. The northerly 
winds cease to blow. Now Osburn writes thus of the 
drought:—‘The Nile has shrunk within its banks until 
its stream is contracted to half its ordinary dimensions, 
and its turbid, slimy, stagnant waters scarcely seem to 
flow in any direction . . . The first symptom of the ter¬ 
mination of this most terrible season is the rising of 
the north wind (the Etesian wind of the Greeks), blow¬ 
ing briskly, often fiercely, during the whole of the 
day. The foliage of the groves that cover Lower Egypt 
is soon disencumbered by it of the dust, and resumes 
its verdure. The fierce fervours of the sun, then at its 
highest ascension, are also most seasonably mitigated 
by the same powerful agency, which prevails for this 
and the three following months throughout the entire 
land of Egypt 5 . 3 As June is ‘this 5 month, this agrees 
fairly well with the view we suggested concerning the 
time of the year, when Osiris was mythically murdered. 

1 Note that the language of Plutarch is practically that of 
Herodotus: aTroXdTruv Kal virovoffruv, says the former; ottIgw 
ct7r^/jx crcu ottoXcittcov to pecOpov, says the latter. Wilkinson has this 
remark: ‘The 17th of Athor, the period when the river retires within 
its banks’. See page 17, supra. 

2 rpLTov di to tt)v ijfiipav iXdrrova yeveadai tt)s vvktSs. 

3 Monumental Egypt (1854), i, 9. 
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It goes very ill with the view, which it seems that Sir 
James Frazer holds, that the time is November 13. It 
is only in passing, I think, that he mentions the change 
of the winds. 1 We may add that the northerly winds 
may not always have blown for so long as the passage 
just cited suggests. If Herodotus is to be trusted, they 
often did not blow at all—as his words seem at first 
sight to mean—or did not blow before the Nile rose— 
which, I think, must be really intended. 2 The change 
in the winds would be normal or why should the priests 
emphasise it? 


10 

Here we note that, when Plutarch was writing, the 
sun entered Aries—the sign —at the time of the spring 
equinox. 3 It was thus in the sign of the Scorpion in the 
modern October and November. This in its turn corres¬ 
ponds with the month the Egyptians called Athyr in 
the late Alexandrian year, dating only from 30 b.c.— 
or, at least, from that year, to speak roughly. Now, 
supposing we turn to the myth, as it stands in the actual 
Greek text, we shall probably see what has happened. 
‘They say that these things were done on the seventeenth 
day of the month called Athyr, when the sun is passing 
through the Scorpion’. 4 'Is passing’, not ‘when it was 
passing’. Plutarch has altered the tense, thereby leading 
some critics astray. Otherwise we can only suppose that 

1 Op. cit.y pp. 84, 49, note 1. 

3 ii, 20. 

3 The sign , not the constellation. We have seen that the latter 
was Pisces. The signs have been fixed since the time when the sun 
entered Aries in spring. But the constellations have changed. When 
the sun first entered the Fish, then they ceased to correspond with 
the signs. 

4 £v <Jj rbv (TKopirLov 6 fjXios if the text is correct. 

SirJ. Gardner Wilkinson translates this ‘when the sun was in Scorpio’; 
see The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , iii, 75. Squire, 
too, translates ‘was in Scorpio’, 
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he uses the historic present, as elsewhere he does in the 
myth . 1 The statement concerning the sun must have 
clearly been part of the myth. For Plutarch himself 
would not say, if he wished to enlighten the reader, 
that the month the Egyptians call Athyr is that when 
We know this for certain from 
discusses that month, where 
parallels but passes the Scor- 


the sun is in Scorpion, 
the chapter in which he 
he mentions a number of 
pi on over. He uses the 
about the full moon . 2 


present tense also to tell us 


11 

As it is with the time of his death, so it is with Osiris’s 
birth. For again we are not driven wholly to mere 
unsupported conjecture. The date of his birth, as I 
fancy, the myth itself indicates clearly. It speaks of a 
feast—the Pamylia. This resembled, says Plutarch, 
the festival in honour of the Greek Dionysus, when the 
phallus was borne in procession . 3 And Plutarch re- 


1 See fjL7)xo.voi(rOcu, Ketpecrdai, rpe<peiv of Isis (but Opixf/ai of 
Pamylcs), irepiKaleiv. 

2 ylverai. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 12. This, I think, is what Plutarch implies, 
although Bacchus, of course, is not mentioned. That this was a 
feast of Osiris has, however, been sometimes denied. Take, for 
instance, Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson: ‘We cannot believe that the 
Paamylia mentioned by Plutarch was a festival in honour of Osiris, 
which, he says, resembled the Phallophoria, or Priapeia of the 
Greeks. And though a plausible reason seems to be assigned for its 
institution, it is evident that the phallic figures of the Egyptian 
temples represent Khem, the generative principle, who bore no 
analogy to Osiris; and there is no appearance of these two deities 
being confounded, even in the latest times, on the monuments of 
Egypt’ (op. cit., iii, 379; see further iii, 82). This assumes that the 
Phallephoria was also the Greek Priapeia, which Plutarch himself 
does not mention. That need not, of course, be the case. The name 
Phallephoria in Greek can apply to all phallic processions. As 
for Khem, I must own I know little. His real name, I gather, was 
Min. He seems to be Pan or Priapus; and Chemmis or Chemmo, 
his city, was known in the Greek as Panopolis. That, however, 
Osiris himself and the phallus were closely connected the myth 
itself shows very clearly. 
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marks somewhat later that, when they observed the 
Pamylia, an image would be carried about, the genital 
member of which would be three times the normal 
dimensions. 1 The name of this feast in Egyptian and 
the time, whether fixed or rotating, at which it was 
held year by year, I am told, appear not to be known. 
But the phallus was surely the symbol of the generative 
powers of the sun at the time of the spring equinox. We 
know that the Great Dionysia at Athens in classical 
times was observed in the month we call March and the 
phallus was carried about. We should naturally, there¬ 
fore, conclude the Pamylia was kept at that time. In 
this context we may, perhaps, notice that Plutarch 
himself plainly says that Osiris and Bacchus were one. 
This he holds to be quite beyond doubt and conceives 
he has numerous proofs. 2 Such, too, was the view of 
Herodotus, who says—what is more to the point—it was 
that of the people of Egypt. 3 

But the terms of the legend itself will provide at 
least one further hint. The wanderings of Isis con¬ 
clude, when she finds or rediscovers Osiris. I needs 
must anticipate here what I hope to go into more fully. 
Isis was, doubtless, the moon. Now the sun and the 
moon were united once more at the spring equinox. 
But when Isis recovered Osiris—or all but his genital 
member—she made of that member a model and, so 
says the myth, consecrated it. The pious Egyptians 
ever after celebrated a feast in its honour. As the model, 
of course, was the phallus, which Plutarch has told us 

1 Isis et Osiris, 36. 

2 Isis et Osiris, 35. He claims this as known to initiates, of whom, 
it is clear, he was one. But of this we shall speak again later. 

3 ii, 48, 49, 144, 42. Dionysus was, no doubt, the sun; the Phoe¬ 
nician god Bakchos or Bacchus. (R. Brown, Primitive Constellations, 

i. 32. 193. 254 )- 
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that Isis ordained to be carried about, this feast was, 
no doubt, the Pamylia. 1 

Then Plutarch refers to a feast, which took place, 
when the spring-time commenced—‘called the entrance 
of Osiris into the moon.’ Here again to anticipate 
somewhat, I think this strange title must mean the con¬ 
junction of the sun and the moon (in more modern and 
technical terms) at the time of the spring equinox, 
when the sun impregnated the moon and the moon 
impregnated the earth. This feast in his own day, says 
Plutarch, was observed on the new moon of Phamenoth, 
a month coinciding very nearly in the late Alexandrian 
year with the month that is now known as March. 
This feast may have been the Pamylia or more or less 
closely allied with it. 2 


12 

Pamyles, I think, was a god. This, indeed, is not 
actually stated but goes well enough with the context, 
since all of the persons here mentioned, at least with 
this single exception, belong to Egyptian theology. 
Moreover, there was, so I gather, a god who went 
under this name. Sir Ernest Wallis Budge is inclined to 
regard him as a form of Osiris. 3 The god then proclaims 
his own birth, which the sun may be well said to do, 
when he rises or ‘comes into light’, as the words of the 
myth themselves have it. Then again, it would seem 
the Pamylia was a festival established by Pamyles or 
else was observed in his honour. That the two names 
are here linked together can scarcely be simple coin¬ 
cidence. Whoever this Pamyles was, he was also a 
drawer of water or—shall we say?—fetcher of water; 

1 Isis et Osiris, 36. 

2 Isis et Osiris, 43. Plutarch gives seasons or dates in the case of 
other festivals mentioned but not in the case of the Pamylia. 

3 So he tells me on a personal inquiry. 
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but so, in a sense, was Osiris, the source of the great 
inundation. Again we are led to suggest that these 
persons are two in name only. 

13 

We saw that Osiris was murdered in the twenty-eighth 
year of his reign or, perhaps, as some say, of his life. 
But why in the twenty-eighth year? The explanation 
may possibly lie in what Plutarch has elsewhere to say 
in regard to the Nile and its risings. He reports that 
the Nile’s greatest rising was twenty-eight cubits in 
height. 1 Each cubit could stand for a year in the figura¬ 
tive language of myth. This agrees with the view we 
put forward that Osiris was murdered by Typhon at 
the time of the autumnal equinox. The Nile then 
began to recede. And, of course, with his murder by 
Typhon the reign of Osiris would end. That he died 
in his twenty-eighth year may, perhaps, in a more 
general way signify that he died prematurely, as died, 
too, the handsome Adonis, cut short in the pride of his 
youth. It matters not whether the year is the year of 
his life or his reign, for Osiris was born as a king and 
declared to be king from his birth. But, supposing 
him born as a king, we can hardly call Egypt his king¬ 
dom or hold he was once king of Egypt. Nor yet docs 
the legend assert it, according to Plutarch’s own ver¬ 
sion. He says £ when Osiris was king’; he does not say 
£ was king over Egypt’. Plis connection, however, with 
the Nile and with Egypt, in consequence, also might 
make his position ambiguous. His kingdom I take to 
be that of one half of the heavenly sphere—the summer 
hemisphere, so to speak, then extending from Taurus 

1 Isis et Osiris , 43. I had noted this possible meaning of Osiris’s 
twenty-eighth year, when I found it in Wilkinson’s work. But Wil¬ 
kinson there takes Osiris as meaning the Nile’s inundation. Sec 
page 17, supra. 
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to Scorpio, a kingdom of life, light and goodness. The 
other, the kingdom of darkness, would thus be ruled 
over by Typhon. 1 


Here two further points call for notice. Sirius the 
Egyptians, says Plutarch, regarded as Isis’s star from 
his being the bringer of water. They honoured, more¬ 
over, the Lion and adorned the gateways of their shrines 
with the great gaping heads of that beast, since then did 
the river Nile rise, ‘when first the sun joineth with 
Leo 5 . 2 If the view that we take is correct of the birth 
and the death of the god, then the sun, when the river 
first rose, would be passing through Leo from Cancer. 
This agrees with the well-known fact that in days long 
before our own era, ‘the splendid star of Sirius, the 
brightest of all the fixed stars 5 , to quote here Sir James 
Frazer’s words, ‘appeared at dawn in the east just 
before sunrise about the time of the summer solstice, 
when the Nile begins to rise. The Egyptians called 
it Sothis, and regarded it as the star of Isis, just as the 
Babylonians deemed the planet Venus the star of 
Astarte 5 . 3 Finally, notice this point, that the birth of 
Harpocrates is said to have been at the winter solstice. 4 
If, therefore, our view is correct, w’e have now both 
the equinoxes and both of the solstices also. The year 
is the equinoctial, the solar or tropical year. 

A w'ord or two more upon Sirius. The Dog-star 
did not bring the water, when Plutarch was writing his 
tract. To ‘bring 5 is to ‘herald 5 the w r ater, to rise when 

1 Note that Typhon was hunting by night and by moonlight in 
Plutarch’s account. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 38. The throne of the Pharaohs was borne up by 
lions. 

3 Op. cit ., ii, 34. 

4 Isis et Osiris , 85. 
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it rose or before it. It was then that the star was so 
called. But it rose, in fact, later and later, the nearer 
we come to our era. ‘The warning star, 5 wrote Sir 
Norman Lockyer, ‘watched by the Egyptians at Thebes, 
certainly 3000 b.c., was Sirius, the brightest of them 
all, and there is complete evidence that Sirius was 
not the star first so used. 5 Again, ‘the time at which 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, near the time of the summer 
solstice, was the chief event of the year, watched by 
priests, astronomers—if the astronomers were not the 
only priests—and agriculturists alike. Now we know, 
from Biot’s calculations, that this became possible 
circ. 3285 b.c., and that Sirius—though, as I am in¬ 
formed by Prof. Maspero, not its heliacal rising—is 
referred to in pyramid times.’ 1 But, as we have already 
noticed, the Dog-star rose later and later, the nearer 
we come to our era. ‘M. Biot has made a series of 
calculations from which we learn that the heliacal 
rising of Sirius at the Solstice occurred on July 20 
(Julian) in the year 3285 b.c., and that in the year 
275 b.c., the solstice occurred on June 27 (Julian), 
while the heliacal rising of Sirius took place, as before, 
on July 20 (Julian), so that in Ptolemaic times, at Mem¬ 
phis, there was a difference of time of about 24 days 
between the heliacal rising of Sirius and the solstice, 
and therefore the beginning of the Nile flood in that 
part of the river.’ 2 That Plutarch refers to the past, 
and a past that was then quite remote, we have here 
an addidonal proof. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 198, 209. The star used before it was Phact (p. 224). 

2 Op. cit., p. 254. ‘Oppolzer, more recently [than Biot], using 
Leverrier’s tables,"has made a very slight correction to this, which, 
however, is practically immaterial for the purposes of a general 
statement’ (p. 253). See also p. 249. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


We may now very briefly consider this view of the myth 
in detail. Let us turn, first of all, to a point which, as 
bearing upon the myth’s character, has, perhaps, 
special significance. A queen of Ethiopia, named Aso, 
helped Typhon to murder Osiris. She signifies, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, the south winds that come from those 
parts. And, at least on one view of the legend, this 
meaning may well be correct. But, perhaps, on a little 
reflection, a more recondite will appear. I would venture, 
therefore, to suggest that she signifies Cassiopeia. She 
was queen of the Ethiopians and later was set in the 
stars, thus becoming a constellation. Pier setting brought 
stormy south winds, for she set with the rising of Scor¬ 
pion. This suggestion may carry us further: the men¬ 
tion of Cassiopeia calls to mind at once more con¬ 
stellations. Pier husband was Cepheus, the King; 
she was mother also of Andromeda, whom Perseus 
obtained for his wife. Ail these, too, were found in the 
skies. But the Pans and the Satyrs round Chemmis 
first heard of Osiris’s death. Now, Chemmis, the 
later Panopolis, situate in the Thebais, was famous, 
among other things, for its temples of Pan and of Perseus. 
Can this be coincidence also? 1 

The moon was in Taurus and full at the time when 
Osiris was slain. This suggests that we follow the 
moon, for, perhaps, the details of the myth serve to 
mark her own course in the sky, which may, therefore, 
be meant by her ‘wanderings.’ Perseus is very near 
Taurus. With Perseus goes also Auriga, now known 
1 See, on Chemmis and the temple of Perseus, Herodotus, ii, 91. 
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as the Charioteer, represented always with a goat. 1 
And its principal star is Capella. Capella, of course, 
is the goat, and the god Pan is horned and goat-footed. 
The second full moon was in Gemini. Surely the 
Twins are ‘the children 5 that Isis so strangely fell in 
with? Their Greek appellation was Didymoi. Apollo 
was named Didymcus, and Apollo was god of divina¬ 
tion and also was one of the Gemini, according to one of 
the versions, Hercules being the other. Didymaeum, 
named after this god, was a famous oracular seat. The 
third full moon was in Cancer—Cancer, the moon’s 
domicile. Both Aratus and Hyginus agree that the 
setting of the Crown (Ariadne’s) coincided with the 
rising of Cancer. This, I think, was the melilot crown, 
the Greek Stephanos meaning a crown. 2 Isis had dogs 
for her guides, and the infant she nursed was called 
Anubis. Hyginus gives Canis as rising, by which he 
intends Canis major, Manilius Procyon as rising along 
with the rising of Cancer. Procyon is called Canis 
minor. Are these not the dogs here referred to? The 
moon was again full in Leo—Leo, the sun’s domicile 
or the house of the sun or Osiris. 3 * Now Isis, we read, 
came to Byblus, which is surely the city in Syria, whose 
king was Adonis, the sun. It contained a great shrine 

1 ‘In modern representations the Charioteer is generally without 
his chariot, but never without his Goat’ (R. Brown, op. cit.y ii, 

52)^ 

2 See Liddell and Scott, s.v., aretpavos and ^eXiXuirt^os. The 
Crown is Corona Borealis. 

3 ‘Macrobius pretends that the Egyptians employed the lion 

to represent that part of the heavens where the sun, owing to its 
annual revolution, was in its greatest force, “the sign Leo being 
called the abode of the sun’” (Gardiner Wilkinson, op. cit., iii, 291; 
Macrobius, Saturn, i, 26). Speaking of ‘the Hellenic allotment of 
planets, signs and divinities’, or ‘Domiciles of the Planets with the 
Guardian Sign-gods’, R. Brown has the following sentence:—‘The 

two highest “thrones”, i.c., the two nearest to the solar position at 
the summer solstice, Karkinos and Leon , were assigned, one to the 
Moon, and the other to the Sun’ {op. cit. y i, 244). 
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of Astarte. 1 And Plutarch declares that the queen 
was by some people called by that name. And Astarte 
is Aphrodite, who loved and wept over Adonis. Adonis 
means 'Lord of the city’. But Mclkarth means 'King 
of the city’, and some have conjectured the king should 
be given that name in the text. 2 Be that as it may, it 
would seem that the son of this king must be Horus. 

When Isis returned from Byblus, we note that she put 
out to sea. This she would not need to do, if that place 
were the swamps of the Delta. The fifth full moon was 
in Virgo. Isis ‘manifested herself 5 or revealed herself— 
may this not mean?—as identical really with Virgo. 
Was Virgo represented at times by a woman that suckled 
an infant, as Isis the child in the night? The column or 
pillar of the palace I take to be really the mast of the 
heavenly ship or the Argo, which Plutarch declares 
in his tract was the bark of Osiris (the sun). 3 Aratus 
and Hyginus observe that a part of the Argo or Ship 
rose along with the rising of Virgo. Near the Bark 
is the Swallow-tailed Fish, Flying Fish or whatever 
it is; at least, it is there in some spheres. Can this be 
the source of the swallow that Isis transformed her¬ 
self into? The Greek word translated as ‘swallow 5 
can stand for the flying fish also. 4 Or can it be Procne, 
‘Pandionis 5 , as Hesiod calls her, 'the swallow 5 ? 5 Or is 
the point rather as follows? If Isis goes roaming in 
autumn, the swallow migrates in the autumn. So Isis 
may be said to take on both the habits and form of a 
swallow. Indeed, the Babylonian star-list contained, 
as we learn, certain stars that went under the name 

1 J. G. Frazer, op. cit., i, 13. 

2 M eXUapOov, that is, or M 4.\Kap6ov. For the titles compare 
J. G. Frazer, op. cit., i, 16. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 22. This bark is the great solar bark for the great 
solar voyage of the sun, as he goes from the East to the West. 

4 it is in the Greek. See the French name, hirondelle de mer. 

8 Works and Days, 568. 
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of the swallow. 1 Of these we may read in R. Brown: 
‘The annual migrations of the Swallow connect it alike 
with destiny (as a prophetic bird) and with the autumn 
(Sagittarius) season’. 2 Sagittarius follows the Scorpion, 
the sign of the autumnal equinox. Possibly both expla¬ 
nations hold good of the legend in Plutarch. The sixth 
full moon was in Libra—the last in the roamings of 
Isis. Here Boutos looks much like Bootes. The king’s 
son, I think, may be Perseus, the son-in-law, briefly, 
the son, of King Cepheus, called simply the King, For 
he died or fell into the sea, which refers, I suppose, to 
his setting. And Eridanus, river of Orion, may very well 
be the bright river that Isis dried up in her wrath. Was 
it not in this river Eridanus that Phaethon came by 
his doom? As for Typhon, he seems, without doubt, 
upon this special view of the myth, to be really the same 
with the Scorpion. 

So much may we say in detail in a more or less ten¬ 
tative manner. I do not suppose for a moment this 
survey is either complete or, so far as it goes, without 
error. Enough has, however, been noted to call for a 
fuller inquiry. I suggest that some expert astronomer, 
skilled in the risings and settings, might take up the 
subject in earnest and follow the moon in her path. 
Sun and moon were united together once more in the 
next sign, the Bull, and the long search of Isis was 
over. Osiris then ‘came from the shades’ to train Horus 
and aid him in war. For ‘the shades’ are the winter 
hemisphere, that extended from Scorpion to Taurus. 
But Plutarch’s appendix, I think, may be found to yield 
further results. The next sign, for instance, is Gemini— 
Gemini, the house or the domicile of Mercury, namely, 

1 R. Brown, op. cit. y ii, 212. Sinunutum was their name for the 
Swallow, three stars in the sign Sagittarius. 

2 op. cit.y ii, 92. 
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of Hermes. Whether what I have called the appendix 
is really a late composition we need not stay here to 
consider. Of that we will say something later. But a 
general proviso seems needed in dealing with all the 
details. For not all need go back, of necessity, to one 
and the same actual date. The central conception, 
once given, may, I think, have been worked and worked 
over—worked out, we may add for that matter, in ways 
superficially different or even in places divergent. 

A word in regard to Harpocrates. As we have already 
seen, he was born at the winter solstice, according to 
Plutarch’s account. Between him and Horus, however, 
Plutarch would seem to distinguish. If so, we may think 
him mistaken. ‘Harpocrates,’ in the Egyptian, signifies 
‘Horus, the child’. 1 But if he was born at the solstice, 
the moon at the time was in Leo. The sun might be 
fairly described at that time as an ‘infant’ or ‘child’. 2 

2 

To return to the moon for a moment. When Osiris 
was murdered by Typhon, she occupied Taurus, the 
Bull, which arose as the sun and the Scorpion sank into 
ocean together. The moon was alone in the Bull. So 
she ‘put on her mourning attire’, as the legend in Plu¬ 
tarch would have it, a widow for half of the year. 
Moreover, the sun and the Bull were at length in com¬ 
plete opposition. The latter now rose at the sunset, 
thus marking—indeed, watching over—the coming of 
darkness and winter. Hence, I presume, the gilt bull, 
on which Plutarch remarks in his treatise as draped in 

1 See J. G. Frazer, op. cit. y ii, 8, n. 2, quoting A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians , p. 223; E. Wallis Budge, The Gods of 
the Egyptians , i, 468. 

2 That Plutarch himself was confused would appear from the 
following also. Harpocrates is born in his version, when Horus, the 
new sun, has triumphed and overcome Typhon or Set. But Typhon 
could not have been conquered till winter at long last was over. 
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a black linen veil and then shown by the priests to the 
people. Taurus himself was in darkness. 1 

3 

When the sun entered Taurus in March, then the 
sun and the moon were united or, as we should say, in 
conjunction. This union in Taurus, the Bull, must in 
those days, no doubt, have seemed vital. Then the sun 
impregnated the moon, and the moon impregnated 
the earth. The sun for those ancient Egyptians exerted 
his powers indirectly—as Plutarch observes, through 
the moon. 2 Then Osiris transmitted to Isis the germs 
she transmitted to earth. To Osiris and Isis was due— 
and, perhaps, in some sense to the Bull—not alone 
what we call vegetation but also all births and all growths 
among animals, men, living things. When, however, 
Osiris was slain, then was Isis alone in the Bull. And so 
she must go on her travels, setting forth from the sign 
of the Bull, and wander in search of Osiris, discon¬ 
solate, even distracted. She would seek him in vain 
till the spring. 


4 

It is strange that this line of inquiry has not been 
pursued hitherto. There are in some versions of the 
legend (though not in the version in Plutarch) seven 

1 Andrew Lang in his book has this note:—‘An ancient Taren- 
tine sacred ditty is quoted as evidence, Taurus draconem genuit , et 
taurum draco [the bull generated the serpent, the serpent the bull], 
and certain repulsive performances with serpents in the mysteries 
are additional testimony’ {op. cit ., ii, 195, note 3). He takes this old 
phrase to refer to the loves or ‘wild oats’ of the gods. It is surely the 
Bull and the Scorpion? When one of these two rose or set, then the 
other was setting or rising. In a word, astronomical births. As is 
now, I think, fairly well known, in the monuments of Mithras (or 
Mithra), the Scorpion is seen to be biting the testicles of Taurus, 
the Bull, whereon there rides Mithras himself, ‘the invincible sun,’ 
sol invictus. 

2 Isis et Osiris, 43. 
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scorpions who accompany Isis on her way to the swamps 
of the Delta. Of these says Sir E. Wallis Budge that 
they ‘probably represent the seven stars of the constella¬ 
tion Canis Major, in which the stars of Isis and Sothis 
were situated.’ 1 If a single detail of the myth could in 
all probability bear such a clear astronomical sense, 
could not others have borne a like meaning? And may 
we not go a step further and say it is likely they would? 
I do not quite understand why such a plain hint was 
not followed up. We have already seen Canis Major 
as coming in all probability into the version in Plutarch. 
If that be correct, then the dogs may have taken the 
place of the scorpions in this or that part of the legend 
without any real change of meaning. 

5 

Our signs of the zodiac date from that far-distant 
age in the past, when die Bull, in poetical language, 
‘opened’, ‘led on’, the new year 2 and the two equinoxes 
and solstices seemed the most critical periods and were 
the most generally marked. Certain facts would appear 
to confirm this. Consider the symbol of Taurus, still— 
be it noted—in use, or a crescent combined with a 
disk. Who, indeed, but can see its significance, standing, 
as surely it does, for the sun and the moon in conjunc¬ 
tion? This symbol was surely devised, when of old at 
the spring equinox both the sun and the moon were 
in Taurus. 3 The celestial Bull was, moreover, almost 

1 The Gods of the Egyptians , i, 487-8; see J. G. Frazer, op. cit., ii, 8. 
‘These incidents of the Scorpions’, the latter remarks, ‘are not 
related by Plutarch but are known to us from Egyptian sources’. 

2 We find this poetical phrase many centuries later in Vergil, 
long out of date as it was:—candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus 
annum Taurus (Georg., i, 217). See R. Brown, op. cit., i, 56, 307, 
etc. 

3 That the symbol had really this meaning could, I think, be 
decided for Egypt, were it shown that in representations it was 
placed in due course on the Ram. The signs of the zodiac at Den- 
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from the earliest ages of which we have now any record, 
venerated among many peoples. This reverence paid 
to the Bull can in this way alone be explained. Indeed, 
it continued long after the sun entered Aries in spring. 
And so we may also explain the importance of Apis, 
the Bull, the veritable image on earth of the Bull that 
men saw in the skies. Of this bull Gardner Wilkinson 
writes, ‘Pliny speaks of Apis “having a white spot in 
the form of a crescent upon his right side, and a lump 
under his tongue in the form of a beetle.” Ammianus 
Marcellinus says the white crescent on his right side 
was the principal sign by which he was known. 51 I 
suggest that this so-called ‘white crescent 5 may well be 
the crescent moon. This point also merits attention in 
regard to the date of our signs and itself is, I think, 
quite conclusive. Consider the Balance or Scales. 
This name would be given to the stars among which 
was the sun at the time when the days and the nights 
became equal—in other words, just before autumn. 
And Libra, of course, precedes Scorpio. 

If we ask why the bull had been chosen as a name 
for the first of the signs, we may, perhaps, venture to 
think none more fitting than ‘Bull 5 could be found for 
the stars which the sun was among at the time of the 
spring equinox, since that beast would be then very 
useful. The primitive mind would connect with each 
group of the stars in the skies, as related in turn to the 
sun, those particular objects on earth that, year in 

derah are given by Sir E. Wallis Budge. What I take to be crescent 
and disk are there placed on the back of the Bull and not, we observe, 
on the head. From this we, I think, may suppose that the leading 
stars then were the Pleiades. The date might, perhaps, to speak 
roughly, be, therefore, 3000 b.c. See The Gods cf the Egyptians , ii, 
315. Is it void of significance, also, that the temple where these 
signs were found was devoted to the cult of Osiris? 

1 Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, op. cit ., iii, 87, quoting Pliny, viii, 
46, and Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii, 14. 
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and year out, were connected. Such names, in a sense, 
would be natural—no less, in a sense, artificial. And 
where no such names could be found, then the list 
would be eked out by fancy. We cannot well realise 
now how essential the bull was to life at a much later 
time than we speak of. We have but to turn to our 
Hesiod: ‘Get thee first a house and a wife and a bull to 
plough withal 5 . 1 Here the bull or the ox comes third 
and is second to wife and house only. This is all we 
can say here in passing. The names of the constella¬ 
tions would call for a separate essay. 

6 

This view of the myth and its meaning may enable 
us to deal with objections advanced by some modern 
authorities. That Osiris is one with the sun, while 
admitted by some modern writers, is hotly disputed by 
others. For instance, Sir James Frazer says: ‘The ground 
upon which some modern writers seem chiefly to rely 
for the identification of Osiris with the sun is that the 
story of his death fits better with the solar phenomena 
than with any other in nature. It may readily be 
admitted that the daily appearance and disappearance 
of the sun might very naturally be expressed by a myth 
of his death and resurrection; and writers who regard 
Osiris as the sun are careful to indicate that it is the 
diurnal, and not the annual, course of the sun to which 
they understand the myth to apply. Thus Renouf, 
who identified Osiris with the sun, admitted that the 
Egyptian sun could not with any show of reason be 
described as dead in winter. But if his daily death was 
the theme of the legend, why was it celebrated by an 
annual ceremony? This fact alone seems fatal to the 

1 Works and Days , 405: oikov p.lv TTpioriara ywaited, re fiow 
TapoTijpa (cited in Aristotle’s Politics , i, i). 
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interpretation of the myth as descriptive of sunset and 
sunrise. Again, though the sun may be said to die daily, 
in what sense can he be said to be torn in pieces?’ 1 For 
these, among other reasons, Sir James thinks the death 
of Osiris should be taken to mean in this legend the 
death or decay of vegetation. But, if we are right in 
the main, it is neither the sun in his annual nor the 
sun in his diurnal course that, on this view, the story 
refers to. The theme is Osiris, the sun, not as rising and 
setting and so forth, but viewed as creative, fertilising, 
the source and the giver of life. Vegetation, its growth 
and decay come to some extent into the myth. But 
Osiris is neither the corn nor a sort, as he says, of corn- 
god. Yet again, while the sun’s daily course is in no 
sense the theme of the legend, it does represent, not¬ 
withstanding, the sun’s annual journey or course through 
the various signs of the zodiac. 

7 

A word upon Isis, the moon, since some critics 
suppose her the dawn. Renouf, for example, writes 
thus:— c From the union of Seb and Nut sprung the 
mild Osiris, the Sun, and Isis, the Dawn, wedded before 
they were born, and the fruit of their marriage was 
Horus, the Sun in his full strength’. So also of Hathor 
he writes:—‘Like Isis, she is in fact the Dawn, which 
from different points of view may be considered either 
as the daughter or mother, sister or spouse, of the 

1 Op. cit.f ii, 125. See P. le Page Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures , 1879, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion , p. 113: ‘I do not think 
Osiris will be spoken of as dead throughout an Egyptian winter by 
any one who has had any experience of that delightful season’. For the 
tearing in pieces compare what was said on page 18 above. And 
between the full moon and the new there were also, we note, four¬ 
teen days. See Isis et Osiris , 42. But the number is sometimes sixteen — 
that is, one for each nome or division. 
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Sun’. 1 R. Brown would appear to endorse this. He 
writes thus of primitive man:—‘From the necessity of 
his being he measured from himself, and he argued 
by analogy. Thus, in his thought and speech he enve¬ 
loped all things in a web or principle of anthropomor¬ 
phism. I-Ie sometimes believed literally in his own 
phrases; at other times, again, he knew that they were 
but phrases. Thus, as he noticed that Sun and Dawn 
are hidden together in the Darkness, he said that 
Asar (Osiris) and As (Isis) were linked in love in their 
mother’s womb. Flere, at first he knew he was speak¬ 
ing by way of mortal analogy; he probably subsequently 
forgot this fact, and regarded the utterance as the expres¬ 
sion of a literal and highly mysterious truth’. 2 This 
view may, however, be doubted. If, as Brown himself 
elsewhere remarks, ‘the original “Great Twins” .... 
or “Great Twin Brethren” are the Sun and the Moon’, 
then, indeed, they were wedded or linked, so to speak, 
before birth in the womb. 3 Nor yet does the view of 
the dawn as a sister or spouse seem convincing. If the 
sun is the husband or brother, then he needs an analo¬ 
gous phenomenon. Be that as it may, it seems certain 
that Isis can not be the dawn in the legend with which 
we are dealing. For instance, the dawn does not travel, 
as Isis, in search of the sun. 

1 Op. cit., pp. hi, 159. 

2 Op. cit.y ii, 221. 

3 Op. cit., i, 292. 




CHAPTER THREE 


The war of Osiris and Typhon was the conflict 
between good and evil in the physical and spiritual 
worlds. And either prevailed in his turn. If Osiris 
would finally triumph and his rival be wholly extin¬ 
guished, that time was not yet but far off, if so much 
as distinctly conceived. Now, good in the physical 
world was the same with light, life, warmth and so on. 
When mythically murdered by Typhon, the sun was 
deprived for the time of his generative, fertilising powers. 
Vegetation decayed; the leaves fell, and the Nile sank 
within its own stream. Then the night triumphed over 
the day and the darkness over the light. And for six 
months was Typhon supreme. It was not till the spring 
equinox that Osiris recovered his realm. Day then grew 
longer than night, and new life stirred in all the broad 
earth with the promise of harvests to come. Nature 

was rejuvenated. 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 

And, therefore, in one of its aspects the conflict between 
the two brothers represented those marked alterna¬ 
tions, light, darkness, heat, cold, life and death, so 
incessant and ever recurring throughout the material 
world. Set was as real as Osiris, and Isis could not 
root him out. There were order and law in the world. 

2 

The two principles of goodness and evil, inscribed, 
as it were, in the sky, will be found in all ancient cos- 
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mogonies. Indeed, might we not almost say that they 
flamed in the forehead of heaven? And are they not 
Ormuzd and Ahriman in that old Persian mythology? 
Apollo and Python in Greece or, again, Dionysus and 
the Titans? I suppose that, when men had conceived 
of a being all-wise and all-good, they perforce postu¬ 
lated another, his constant, implacable foe. How other¬ 
wise could they account for the manifest evil in nature? 

3 

Osiris was fabled to die; but the gods, though they 
died, were immortal. They died often under one name, 
and their tombs would be found upon earth, while 
they lived the while under another. So man, though 
he died, was immortal; he, too, had a soul, like to 
theirs. We may, therefore, suppose in the mysteries 
the death and rebirth of the god symbolised also man’s 
resurrection. It seems, too, that life in the body, ‘the 
descent into matter’ so-called, was a death, strictly 
speaking, in life. I cannot agree with the view thus 
expressed in Sir James Frazer’s work:—‘In laying their 
dead in the grave they [the worshippers, that is, of 
Osiris] committed them to his keeping who could raise 
them from the dust to life eternal, even as he caused 
the seed to spring from the ground. Of that faith the 
corn-stuffed effigies of Osiris found in Egyptian tombs 
furnish an eloquent and unequivocal testimony. They 
were at once an emblem and an instrument of resur¬ 
rection. Thus from the sprouting of the grain the ancient 
Egyptians drew an augury of human immortality. They 
are not the only people who have built the same tower¬ 
ing hopes on the same slender foundation.’ Then 
Sir James cites some texts from Corinthians , familiar to 
most English readers. 1 Grant that the corn was an 
1 Op. cit ., ii, 114; / Corinthians , xv, 36-38, 42-44. 
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‘emblem 5 , by which, I suppose, is meant ‘symbol 5 : I 
think it was hardly an ‘instrument 5 . How and in what 
sense a symbol? The corn-seed, when sown in the 
ground, was the soul in the body, I take it, immersed, 
sunk or buried in matter; the grain that sprang forth 
from the ground was the soul now restored to the light. 
Nor can I suppose that the priests based their faith on 
such ‘slender foundations 5 as these agricultural analogies. 
They argued, to anticipate what I hope to say more 
upon shortly, that man was possessed of a soul that 
derived from the source of all life—or a ray from the 
source of all light—that this was distinct from the 
body and, therefore, could not perish with it. Their 
faith in the soul’s immortality they, to my mind, no 
more based on the grain that sprang out of the ground 
than did Myers in our time base his on the butterfly 
hatched from the chrysalis. Thus to conceive their 
position is not to deny certain facts. That Osiris invented 
agriculture was part of his mythical history. Provided 
he too suffered death, as did each of his servants and 
worshippers, the latter might naturally connect their 
beliefs in regard to their future with similes drawn from 
the grain, not to say that the grain must at all times 
have called to mind rejuvenation. 

4 

The ‘gods’ were incarnate in matter—at least in a 
good many cases, becoming incarnate for man, to bestow 
all their riches upon him. They dwelt in the same 
world as he but were also his living precursors. They 
‘became, 5 metaphorically, ‘men 5 and were, therefore, 
supposed to submit to the terms of all mortal existence. 
They were born, suffered, died, like mankind. They 
were married, like men, and had children and, dying, 
were buried in tombs shown at places like Sais and 
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Delphi. King of gods and of men though he was, even 
Zeus had his tombstone in Crete. 

5 

We may, I think, further suppose that, at some stage 
at least in his cult, the Egyptian god symbolised know¬ 
ledge, while Typhon was error or ignorance—both, 
metaphorically, darkness. For Plutarch observes in his 
tract that 4 “Isis 55 is a Greek word, and so is “Typhon”, 
her enemy, for he is “puffed up” by want of know¬ 
ledge and falsehood, and tears to pieces, and puts out 
of sight, the sacred word which the goddess again gathers 
up and puts together, and gives into the charge of 
those initiated into the religion’. 1 Clearly the ‘word’ 
is Osiris or knowledge, enlightenment, light, and 
these, I suppose, true religion. And may not this fur¬ 
ther sense also be really concealed in these statements 
for ‘word’ may be understood here in its commonplace, 
everyday meaning and stand for a name for the deity 
known to initiates only? This name may, I think, have 
been On, which is certainly found in the rituals. 2 
But of that we could hardly have proof. Yet we know 
that, for instance, the Jews had their so-called ‘ineffable 
name’. 


6 

Whence first of all came the notion of a dead or a 
dying divinity? We can at best only conjecture. The 
meaning we ventured to give to the death of Osiris in 
the myth can hardly, I think, be called primitive in 
any strict sense of that term. It can hardly belong 
to the time when mankind, looking into the skies, 
first essayed to explain what they saw. i\or, 

1 Isis et Osiris , 2. 

2 See, for instance, Frazer, op. cit. } ii, 12. 
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again, could that other conception of life as more 
properly death have emerged in those primitive days, 
unless we suppose primal man had some primal 'reve¬ 
lation 5 vouchsafed him. Perhaps the phenomena of 
nature were read in too literal a fashion. Man, when 
he died, would be buried—‘put 5 , we still say, 'under 
ground 5 . And the earth would be then a flat surface, 
extending how far no one knew; but the sun in its diurnal 
course would ascend and descend, rise and set, and at 
last sink beneath it, removed, like the dead men, from 
out of men’s sight. And who in those times could be 
sure he would once more appear on the morrow? Each 
night, as he sank in the west, the great fear would come 
over men’s minds that the darkness might not be dis¬ 
pelled but had settled upon them for ever. Would 
not darkness thus seem the great evil, against which 
such beings were helpless, and light, the sun’s light, 
the great boon? So, if light played, in some sense or 
other, much part in both myth and religion from the 
days of men’s first speculations, we may, I think, here 
find a reason. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


That Osiris was really the sun in some further and much 
deeper sense of this strangely elaborate myth—for there 
was, I suspect, a third meaning in times long before 
the Greek kings—I can hardly for my part suppose. 
Can we find in this myth a third sense? I submit some 
remarks on this matter regarding the principal points. 
Now, we note that Osiris and Isis, whatever they 
stand for precisely, are certainly masculine and feminine. 
Osiris is male, Isis female: indeed, they are father 
and mother, when viewed in relation to Horus. But 
are they not really one deity, having, however, two 
aspects? This deity then is he-she, if so simple a phrase 
may be pardoned, male-female or hermaphroditic 
and not only active but passive. Considered as gene¬ 
rative, active, it has for its symbol the sun; the moon, 
when considered as passive, receptive and also pro¬ 
ductive. These symbols are thus the two lights that 
illumine the day and the night. But the place of the 
sun and the moon, in some other but similar myths, 
may be taken by the heavens and the earth. Horus is, 
therefore, the product: this gives us a triad or trinity. 
The two become three in their offspring. This view 
may, perhaps, have been based upon numerous analo¬ 
gies in nature. It seems not unnatural to think that 
men argued that like produced like in their search for 
the source of the world. 


2 

And now let us go a step further. If this deity is 
active and passive, male-female or hermaphroditic, 
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we have to make certain distinctions. A deity regarded 
as such is a god manifesting himself, creating, exerting 
his powers, not the deity viewed in himself, in his essence 
or innermost being. This distinction seems implied in 
Josephus, to whom we shall later recur. ‘The universe,’ 
says that philosopher, ‘is in God’s hands; perfect and 
blessed, self-sufficing and sufficing for all, He is the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all things. By his 
works and bounties He is plainly seen, indeed more 
manifest than ought else; but His form and magnitude 
surpass our pow'ers of description. No materials, how¬ 
ever costly, are fit to make an image of Him; no art 
has skill to conceive and represent it. The like of Him 
we have never seen, we do not imagine, and it is impious 
to conjecture’. 1 Bearing in mind this distinction, we 
may, I think, venture to say that Osiris and Isis denote 
the two principal and primary aspects of one uncreated 
divinity, manifesting itself or creating. 

3 

Yarker expresses a view which at first sight appears 
to be similar but may on inquiry prove different. ‘In 
another and higher aspect’, he says in regard to the 
legend, ‘Osiris and Isis symbolise spirit and matter 
or the two forces’. 2 A little before this, moreover, he 
speaks of‘creative spirit’ and ‘first or primordial matter’. 
‘Primordial matter, upon which the action of spirit 
is supposed to take place, is not ordinary matter as we 
designate it, but its originator; and it is a scientific 
fact, well known to the ancients, and embodied in the 
Divine Poematider of Hermes, that matter, such as we 
know it, cannot be destroyed, we can only change its 

1 Against Apion, ii, 290; I cite the Loeb Library version. 

2 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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form, and under all that we see lies this primordial 
matter, as the vehicle of spirit. Both spirit and pri¬ 
mordial matter are eternal, and in the recondite aspect 
of Aryan philosophy, all creation springs from the union 
of these two indestructible principles, which is Para- 
Brahm, or Deity without form. In Egypt the conjoint 
worship of the two active principles, or latent forces, 
is found emblemised in the crux ansata which embraces 
both attributes; separately they appear also in the 
obelisk and the vesica-piscis, but also in various other 
emblems in all countries. In remote times sects arose 
that made a separate symbol of one or other of the 
principles 5 . 1 I doubt very much that this view can be 
rightly termed monotheistic, though Yarker declares 
that the priests had a monotheistic theology. 2 Though 
he speaks of ‘the union of these two indestructible prin¬ 
ciples, which is Para-Brahm, or Deity without form 5 , it 
remains that the two are ‘eternal 5 , ‘indestructible 5 , thus 
uncreated, and neither proceeds from the other. This 
doctrine appears to imply an irresolvable, radical 
dualism. I do not, however, quite see why he takes this 
particular view, supposing Osiris and Isis here symbolise 
spirit and matter. To adopt for a moment the stand¬ 
point I think those old priests might assume, deity 
unmanifested—or, so to speak, in the beginning— 
was not, ipso facto , creative. And so would the female, 
the mother (to speak in the language of legend), be 
surely developed within him—exist in and emanate 
from him. This may explain why in Egypt must 
Isis be first of all sister, though later the wife, of 
Osiris. 

1 Op. cit.y p. 70. 

2 ‘As proof that the priests had a monotheistic creed we quote 
the following words from over the gate-way of the temple of Medinet- 
Abou:—“It is He that has made all that is, and without Him nothing 
has been made” ’ (op. cit., p. 59). 
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Here a word may in passing be said of the Jewish 
accounts of creation or—shall we say ?—Genesis legends. 
We read in our version as follows:—‘So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him: male and female created he them ’. 1 The words 
‘in his own image 5 would appear to mean ‘male and 
female 5 . The Deity thus is bi-sexual, considered or 
viewed as creating, manifesting himself as creating. 
Nor does he create man and woman in the second of 
the Genesis legends. For do we not find in that legend 
the woman contained in the man , to be taken from out of 
his side ? 2 This may have the same mythical sense 
as the calling of Isis the sister before she was wife of 
Osiris. 


5 

The symbol of Osiris, as we saw, was the visible sun 
in the sky. This suggests that the deity himself, in his 
innermost essence or being, was conceived by those 
ancient Egyptians as like unto light or to fire. I do not 
suppose they regarded him as rightly described by such 
terms. No terms would describe his real being. Light 
or fire would, however, approximate, failing all posi¬ 
tive knowledge, far closer than all other terms, other 
human conceptions or symbols, all drawn from the 
sensuous world or, if not, of a negadve character. Who, 
then, was Horus, the child? If Osiris is regarded as 
father and Isis, his wife, as the mother, then Horus, 
I think, must be light in the self-same approximate 
sense, emanadng, indeed, from his sire, as its rays 
emanate from the sun. His symbol is also the sun; he 

1 Genesis , i, 27. 

2 Genesis , ii, 21. 
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inherits Osiris’s nature; in him is Osiris reborn. I see, 
then, not what he can be but the light—or the soul 
of the world. Thus Osiris begets; Isis wills. Or some¬ 
thing like that must be so. If Osiris is regarded as spirit 
and Isis as matter (with Yarker), then Horus, I pre¬ 
sume, is the universe, living, animated, ensouled, arising 
from the union of the two. But then he is not, strictly 
speaking, the peer of his father, Osiris, but compre¬ 
hends matter within him, unless we refer to Osiris as 
containing this matter potentially prior to its coming 
forth from him. 


6 

A word on the crux ansata , referred to in Yarker’s 
remarks. This, as we know, was in Egypt the symbol or 
emblem of life, combining the generative organs, the 
phallus or lingam and yoni . 1 Masculine and feminine 
aspects are here again plainly denoted. We have seen 
the part played by the phallus in the legend and the 
rites of Osiris. We find, too, the crux ansata in repre¬ 
sentations of the god. In the type of the living Osiris 
the god holds in one of his hands this composite symbol 
of life . 2 For the dead god we have but to turn to the 
representations at Denderah. We read of the bas-reliefs 
there:—‘These exhibit in a series of scenes the dead 
god lying swathed as a mummy on his bier, then gradu¬ 
ally raising himself up higher and higher, until at last 
he has entirely quitted the bier and is seen erect between 
the guardian wings of the faithful Isis, who stands 
behind him, while a male figure holds up before his eyes 
the crux ansata , the Egyptian symbol of life ’. 3 And 
Wilkinson writes thus of Apis:—‘He is called in the heiro- 

1 It is also what is called a tau cross with a ring or a circle above 
it. 

2 See Gardner Wilkinson, op. cit . 9 vol. iii, plate xxv, page 66. 

3 Sir J. G. Frazer, op. cit ., ii, 89. 
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glyphic legends Hapi; and the bull, the demonstrative 
and figurative sign following his name, is accompanied 
by the crux ansata , or emblem oflife . 51 

7 

If something like our view is correct, the existence of 
triads in Egypt has a deep theological meaning. This 
view is distinct from that other expressed by one writer 
as follows:—‘Throughout Egypt generally the company 
of gods of a town or city were three in number, and 
they were formed by the local deity and two gods 
who were associated with him, and who shared with 
him, but in a very much less degree, the honour and 
reverence which were paid to him. Speaking generally, 
two members of such a triad were gods, one old and 
one young, and the third was a goddess, who was, natu¬ 
rally, the wife, or female counterpart, of the older god. 
The younger god was the son of the older god and 
goddess, and he was supposed to possess all the attributes 
and powers which belonged to his father. The head 
of the triad was sometimes Ra, and sometimes a god of 
comparatively limited reputation, to whom were 
ascribed the power and might of the great Sun-god, 
which his devotees assumed that he had absorbed. The 
feminine counterpart or wife of the chief god was usually 
a local goddess of little or no importance; on the other 
hand, her son by the chief god was nearly as important 
as his father, because it was assumed that he would 
succeed to his rank and throne when the older god had 
passed away. The conception of the triad or trinity 
is, in Egypt, probably as old as the belief in the gods, 
and it seems to be based upon the anthropomorphic 
views which were current in the earliest times about 
them. The Egyptian provided the god with a wife, just 
1 Op. cit., iii, 89. 


as he took care to provide himself with one, in order 
that he might have a son to succeed him, and he assumed 
that the god would have as issue a son, even as he him¬ 
self wished and expected to have a son . 51 This is to 
take the analogies to which I alluded in passing in too 
strict and narrow a sense, befitting the common Egyp¬ 
tian, the vast generality of people, too crude, as I think, 
for the priests or, at least, the most learned among 
them. 


8 

Our view may explain a small point that has often 
aroused curiosity. The marriage of the sun and the 
moon or, again, of the heaven and the earth is a common¬ 
place theme among myths. And one in that case must 
be father, the other the mother of all. But all have at 
times either character, and some at the same time have 
both, as Renouf has remarked about heaven. But how 
can that fact be explained? Now, all in the end are but 
symbols. They denote the two natures or aspects assigned 
to the one living deity, worshipped of old time in secret. 
So far then, I think, we may say that, provided you had 
your two symbols, which symbolised which was indif¬ 
ferent. But symbols have always, of course, some alleged 
or some fancied resemblance to what they are said to 
stand for. This depends on the way you regard them, 
and this may be subject to change. The moon may, 
for instance, at one time have seemed to be passive, 
receptive, at least in regard to the sun, though active, 
productive, when viewed in its turn in regard to the 
earth. At another it well may have seemed that all 
growth and decay must depend on the waxing and 
waning of the moon. 

1 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit., i, 113. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


To go into Egyptian theology in all its wide ramifica¬ 
tions I make no pretence in this work. But one point 
should, perhaps, here be dealt with—briefly, at least, 
and in outline. The meaning of the myth of Osiris 
on which we have just been remarking implies a supreme 
god or being, invisible lord of creation. And here, 
perhaps, many will ask: had the priests such a lofty 
conception? I think there is no doubt they had. But 
the doctrine would be taught in the mysteries, not 
published broadcast to the world. So we need, I think, 
feel no surprise, should the evidence seem at first sight 
inconclusive or even conflicting. It may, notwith¬ 
standing, be adequate. Here let me quote a short passage 
concerning the god called Amen. £ Of the attributes 
ascribed to Amen in the Ancient Empire nothing is 
known, but, if we accept the meaning “hidden” which 
is usually given to his name, we must conclude that he 
was the personification of the hidden and unknown 
creative power which was associated with the primeval 
abyss gods in the creation of the world and all that is 
in it. The word or root amen certainly means “what 
is hidden”, “what is not seen”, “what cannot be seen”, 
and the like, and this fact is proved by scores of examples 
which may be collected from texts of all periods. In 
hymns to Amen we often read that he is “hidden to 
his children”, and “hidden to gods and men”, and it 
has been stated that these expressions only refer to the 
“hiding”, i.e., “setting” of the sun each evening, and 
that they are only to be understood in a physical sense, 
and to mean nothing more than the disappearance of 
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the god Amen from the sight of men at the close of day. 
Now, not only is the god himself said to be “hidden”, 
but his name also is “hidden”, and his form, or simili¬ 
tude, is said to be “unknown’;’ these statements show 
that “hidden” when applied to Amen, the great god, has 
reference to something more than the “sun which has 
disappeared below the horizon”, and that it indicates 
the god who cannot be seen with mortal eyes, and who 
is invisible, as well as inscrutable, to gods as well as men. 
In the times approaching the Ptolemaic period the 
name Amen appears to have been connected with the 
root men , “to abide, to be permanent”; and one of the 
attributes which were applied to him was that of 
eternal ' 1 


2 

Here, then, we read of a power who was secret, con¬ 
cealed and inscrutable, ‘hidden to gods and to men 5 . 
He was ‘hidden’, moreover, ‘to his children’ and, there¬ 
fore, it follows, creative—creative of gods and man¬ 
kind. Not only is he himself ‘hidden’; his likeness and 
form are unknown. It is, I think, perfectly plain he could 
not be the visible sun, albeit he might be some power 
once conceived to reside in the sun. But whether or 
not that was so, he looks much like the source of all 
life. Represented in human form, he was seated as a 
king on a throne, holding in one hand a sceptre, the 
symbol of life in the other. If the priests of Amen held 
the doctrine of one supreme being or god, it could not, 
we may fairly conclude, be unknown to the priests of 
Osiris, quite apart from the fact that the mysteries 
belonged to Osiris, not Amen. 

1 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , ii, 2. 
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3 

I suggested that possibly Amen was held to reside in 
the sun at some stage in his time-honoured cult. And 
so might the seeming confusion, I think, be explained 
and removed, if this hidden, inscrutable power rises, 
travels and sets in the sky, and appears at first sight 
nothing else than that visible body, the sun. He is 
‘hidden 5 or wrapped in its rays and appears to man¬ 
kind in a fire, as their deity appeared to the Jews. He 
directs the great orb in its course, as the spirit or soul 
directs body, and so may be said to go with it and move 
on his way through the sky. This or something like 
this may be true. That the ancients in all of their myths 
had some plausible meaning or other I can but, for my 
part, assume, though that meaning may often be lost. 
While declining to follow their views, we may also 
decline to suppose that old world, as it were, half- 
demented, given over to all things grotesque, crude, 
irrational, even obscene. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Let us now turn to certain objections, which, I think, 
may be brought up against us. The legend recorded in 
Plutarch admits, if our view is correct, of consistent 
interpretation or, rather, of more than one such. Not, 
however, that all the details are unlocked, so to speak, 
by one key. Suppose this was really the case. Some 
authorities then might object that its authors could not 
be Egyptians. Egyptians—I think they would plead— 
would have certainly built up a myth without any 
regard whatsoever to consistency, system, coherence. 
In its purely historical aspect this question is one upon 
which, being no Egyptologist proper, I cannot pro¬ 
nounce any verdict. But does the whole matter end 
there? There are broad psychological grounds, upon 
which we might well take a stand. Grant, indeed, that 
your common Egyptian cared little or nothing for 
system, would follow each random suggestion, each 
wayward, irresponsible fancy. But could that be said of 
the priests? Was there ever a priestly hierarchy whose 
minds could be said thus to work, when engaged on 
their own proper task of theology regarded as such? And 
we saw, if our view was correct, that the version which 
Plutarch records was, beyond doubt, the work of the 
priests or of late and perhaps Greek astronomers. Sup¬ 
pose it the work of the former. Priesthoods, I think, in 
those days, when the legend was first of all fashioned, 
would have jealously guarded their secrets and there¬ 
with, it follows, their power. Myths and legends, con¬ 
structed with skill, could be made to subserve divers 
ends. For such legends would, no doubt, impress— 
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nay, impose on—the ignorant mob. All kinds of inter¬ 
pretations, superficial, misleading or partial, would 
satisfy those who were curious or serve to repel their 
enquiries. And myths could be made to embody pro¬ 
found, esoterical knowledge—nay more, esoterical doc¬ 
trine. The keys would be known to the priests, who could, 
therefore, by oral transmission hand down and confine 
their arcana to those of their privileged caste. 

These views, in themselves a priori , are surely borne 
out by this passage concerning the priests and the 
kings. ‘For the kings’, Plutarch writes in his tract, 
‘used to be elected out of either the sacerdotal or the 
military class, the latter enjoying dignity and honour 
on account of valour, the former on account of wisdom; 
but he that was elected out of the military class imme¬ 
diately became one of the priests and was initiated into 
their wisdom, which was for the most part shrouded in 
fables and stories, giving obscure indications and 
glimpses of the truth, as indeed they themselves half 
acknowledge by kindly setting up the Sphinxes in front 
of their temples, as though their religious teaching 
contained wisdom, hidden in enigmas ’. 1 

2 

Gan the legend be Greek—Ptolemaic? Not at least, 
as we saw, in its outlines, which seem to go back, beyond 
doubt, to some far-distant age in the past. Of the details 
we know not the dates and can scarce in some cases 
conjecture, provided, that is, they were added or tacked 
on from time to time later. Yet, to mention a single 
example, the temple of Perseus at Chemmis—Herodotus 
makes this quite plain—was established some long time 
before the Greek dynasty came into Egypt with Ptolemy 

1 Isis et Osiris , 9; King’s translation. ’Exte^-ws means ‘fitly’, 

I think, and not ‘kindly’, as King here translates it. 
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the First, known as Soter. Again, if the earlier monu¬ 
ments—meaning the pre-Ptolemaic—bear out in the 
main the long legend that Plutarch preserves in his 
tract, then it certainly seems that that legend was made 
by Egyptians, not Greeks . 1 But what shall we say of 
this fact, if Egyptians constructed their legends with 
never an eye upon system? We have, it seems, this 
strange result—that this best known of all of their myths, 
though constructed in haphazard manner, appears to 
admit, none the less, of consistent and clear exegesis. 
Is such a coincidence likely? 

3 

This brings us to this further point. I assume in these 
pages that Plutarch correctly records the old legend. 
As doubt has been cast on his work as a treatise on 
Egyptian theology, this point has a special importance. 
I quote Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. ‘Let us now turn to 
Plutarch and his treatise. It may be at once stated that 
his version of the legend of the fight between Osiris 
and Typhon or Set, together with the parts played by 
Isis, Nephthys, and Plorus, corresponds very well with 
all that is known from the Egyptian records and rituals, 
and there is no doubt that it represents the current 
Egyptian myth at the middle of the first century. It is 
in the long elaborate disquisitions and exegeses that 
Plutarch forsakes the realms of Egyptian theology, 
although he is at great pains to find an Egyptian basis 
for each and every of his ideas 5 . 2 Let me quote from Sir 
James Frazer also. ‘Indeed so numerous are the allu¬ 
sions to [the Osirian tradition] in the Pyramid Texts 

1 Since Egypt alone had a Nile, it could hardly, of course, 
have been borrowed, so far as we find it bound up with the facts 
that relate to that river. 

2 See the article, De hide et Osiride, in Journal of Hellenic Studies , 
vol. xxix (1909), p. 81. 
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that by their help we could reconstruct the story in its 
main outlines even without the narrative of Plutarch. 
Thus the discovery of these texts has confirmed our 
belief in the accuracy and fidelity of the Greek writer, 
and we may accept his account with confidence even 
when it records incidents or details which have not yet 
been verified by a comparison with original Egyptian 
sources’. 1 Even those who ignore or discredit the 
theories contained in his treatise throw, therefore, no 
doubt on the version that Plutarch there gives of the 
myth. 


4 

Objections to the second of our meanings may be 
cited from Plutarch himself, and of these we may 
say something here. We ignore for the moment the 
question: How much did the Greek writer know ? But 
to that we may later recur. ‘The opinion that Osiris was 
the sun is also mentioned, but not accepted, by Plutarch.’ 
Such is Sir James Frazer’s view. 2 Referring to chapter 52, 
he relies, I presume, on the following:—‘There are some 
that assert point-blank that Osiris is the Sun, and is 
named Sirius by the Greeks (for amongst the Egyptians 3 
the prefixing of the article has caused the name to be 
mistaken), and make out Isis to be no other than the 
Moon; and one particular of her images, those figured 
with horns, are (say they) imitations of the crescent; 
whilst by those covered with black they interpret her 
wanings, and envelopment in darkness, during which 
she longs for and follow's after the Sun: for which reason 
they invoke the Moon for aid in love affairs ; and Isis, 
says Eudoxus, presides over amours. These stories, 

1 Op. cit., ii, 5. 

2 Op. cit., ii, 121, citing chapter 52 in the Greek. 

3 King has a footnote here: * “Egyptians” in text must be a slip 
of the scribe’—that is, for ‘Greeks’, I suppose. 
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indeed, have a certain share of plausibility, but as for 
those that make out Typhon to be the Sun, these are 
not even to be listened to. Let us, however, now resume 
our proper theme’. 1 I do not feel sure that this passage 
bears out what Sir James Frazer says. Once again the 
translation is King’s; once again it suggests certain 
doubts. ‘There are some who assert point-blank that 
Osiris is the sun.’ It is rather ‘quite openly say’ or 
‘assert without any disguise’. 2 ‘These stories, indeed, 
have a certain share of plausibility’. The Greek word 
here rendered as ‘certain’ is really, however, an adverb 
and means ‘in a certain way’. ‘These claim in a way 
credibility’, the phrase as a whole seems to mean. 3 
‘Stories’ is not in the Greek. While it may be correctly 
understood, the more obvious sense is ‘these people’, 
denoting Eudoxus and others. To say, then, that 
Plutarch rejects that opinion concerning the god on the 
strength of this particular passage appears to me going 
too far. 

But twelve chapters later we do find a far less equivocal 
statement:—‘And to speak comprehensively, neither 
Water, nor Sun, nor Earth, nor Rain, is it correct to 
regard as Osiris or Isis; nor on the other hand, Drought 
or Sea, or Fire, as Typhon; but simply whatever in these 
elements is either excessive or disordered in its changes, 
or deficiencies, to assign this to Typhon; whilst all that 
is well-ordered, good, and beneficial, we must regard as 
the work indeed of Isis, but as the image , imitation , and 
Reason of Osiris. If so we worship and honour them, 
we shall not go wrong.’ 4 This passage would seem, at 

1 Isis et Osiris , 52. 

2 dal yap oi rbv v O aipov avrLKpvs ijXiov dvai Kal dvo/adfeo-OaL aelpiov 

v<f> y Xeyovres. 

8 Kal to&tols /ah a/iUHryiirus rod 7 nOavou /*£ re < m . 

1 Isis et Osiris, 64; King’s translation. For ‘to speak compre¬ 
hensively’ read ‘in a word’ or ‘concisely’ or ‘briefly*. The Taucli- 
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first sight, to endorse Sir James Frazer’s opinion. But 
what does he mean more precisely—that Plutarch would 
not have allowed that the priests of his time meant the 
sun or that Plutarch would say that Osiris at no time had 
stood for the sun? Now, the passage we have cited 
above may embody the orthodox doctrine when Plu¬ 
tarch was writing his tract. Notice the first person 
plural—Plutarch and Clea and others. It need not, 
however, hold good of the ancient Osirian theology. 
It looks like the creed of a Platonist. 

5 

Yet Plutarch, in spite of all this, does himself, I think, 
make it quite clear that ‘Osiris’, in one of its uses, was 
really a name for the sun. He refers more than once to 
the rites. In that very same chapter fifty-two are the 
following pertinent statements:—‘And on the 8th day 
from the end of the month Phaophi they celebrate that 
[the birthday] of “The Sun’s walking-stick”, after the 
autumnal equinox, signifying that he requires as it 
were a support and strengthening, as he grows weak 
both in heat and light, and moves away from us, bending 
down and crooked. And again upon the eve of the winter 
solstice they carry the Cow seven times around the 
temple; and this circular procession is named the “Seek¬ 
ing for Osiris”, as though the goddess were longing for 
the winter rays from the Sun; 1 and they walk round so 
many times, because he completes his journey from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice in the seventh 
month.’ 2 Again, he writes elsewhere as follows:—‘By 

nitz edition has ovpavdv , ‘heaven’, I presume, and not ‘rain’. 
Notice the ‘reason’ or ‘word’—the logos in Greek—of Osiris. 

1 The Tauchnitz text here seems corrupt. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 52: King’s translation. The month of Phaophi 
began, in the late Alexandrian year, on the twenty-eighth day of 
September. 
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the wood they cut down at the so-called burials of 
Osiris, and construct therewith a crescent-shaped coffer, 
they signify that the Moon, when she approaches the 
Sun, becomes crescent-shaped and hides herself. 51 And 
what shall we say of this passage, of which we have 
already spoken? ‘Thus they place the power of Osiris 
within the Moon, and say that Isis, being cause of his 
birth, is also his consort. On this account they call the 
Moon the Mother of Saturn, and hold that she is of 
hermaphrodite nature, for she is filled and impregnated 
by the Sun, and again she emits and disseminates in 
the air generative principles. 52 If Osiris and Isis had 
nothing to do with the sun and the moon, why does 
Plutarch so often write thus? Strange to say that his very 
last chapter concerns both the sun and the moon! He 
concludes, so to speak, on that note; sun and moon arc 
his last, final words. And we ask, of necessity, why. 3 

6 

Some critics there are who interpret Osiris as meaning 
the moon or consider that view of the god as deserving 
of greater respect. For instance, we find Sir James 
Frazer rejecting in summary wise his identification 
with the sun, yet lending a kindlier ear to the view that 
he stands for the moon. Based, as it seems, in the main 
upon statements contained in our tract, this theory 
deserves a brief notice. ‘Before we conclude 5 , says 
Sir James, ‘this study of Osiris it will be worth while to 
consider an ancient view of his nature, which deserves 
more attention than it has received in modern times. 

1 Isis et Osiris , 42; King’s translation. This looks like the crescent 
and disk of the sun and the moon in conjunction, with which we 
have already dealt. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 43; translation, as usual, by King. For ‘Saturn’ 
in the Tauchnitz edition too k6<t/jlov, ‘the heaven’, I presume, or, 
in other words, Seb, the Greek Saturn. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 82. 
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We are told by Plutarch that among the philosophers 
who saw in the gods of Egypt personifications of natural 
objects and forces there were some who interpreted 
Osiris as the moon and his enemy Typhon as the sun, 
“because the moon, with her humid and generative 
light, is favourable to the propagation of animals and 
the growth of plants; while the sun with his fierce fire 
scorches and burns up all growing things, renders the 
greater part of the earth uninhabitable by reason of 
his blaze, and often overpowers the moon herself.’ 1 
Whatever may be thought of the physical qualities 
here attributed to the moon, the arguments adduced 
by the ancients to prove the identity of Osiris with that 
luminary carry with them a weight which has at least 
not been lightened by the results of modern research. 
An examination of them and of other evidence pointing 
in the same direction will, perhaps, help to set the 
original character of the Egyptian deity in a clearer 
light. 

1. Osiris was said to have lived or reigned twenty- 
eight years. This might fairly be taken as a mythical 
expression for a lunar month. 2 

2. Plis body was reported to have been rent into 
fourteen pieces. 3 This might be interpreted of the 
waning moon, which appears to lose a portion of itself 
on each of the fourteen days that make up the second 
half of a lunar month. It is expressly said that his 
enemy Typhon found the body of Osiris at the full 
moon; 4 thus the dismemberment of the god would 
begin with the waning of the moon. To primitive man 
it seems manifest that the waning moon is actually 
dwindling, and he naturally enough explains its dimi- 

1 Isis et Osiris, 41. 

2 Isis et Osiris, 13, 42. 

3 Isis et Osiris, 18, 42. 

4 Isk et Osiris, 8. 
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nution by supposing that the planet is being rent or 
broken in pieces or eaten away. . . . 

3. At the new moon of the month Phamenoth, which 
was the beginning of spring, the Egyptians celebrated 
what they called “the entry of Osiris into the moon”. 1 

4. At the ceremony called “the burial of Osiris” the 
Egyptians made a crescent-shaped chest “because the 
moon, when it approaches the sun, assumes the form of 
a crescent and vanishes.” 2 

5. The bull Apis, held to be an image of the soul of 
Osiris, 3 was born of a cow which was believed to have 
been impregnated, not in the vulgar way by a bull, but 
by a divine influence emanating from the moon. 4 

6. Once a year, at the full moon, pigs were sacrificed 
simultaneously to the moon and Osiris. 5 

7. In a hymn supposed to be addressed by Isis to 
Osiris, it is said that Thoth— 

“Placeth thy soul in the bark Ma-at, 

In that name which is thine, of god moon.” 

And again:— 

“Thou who comest to us as a child each month, 

We do not cease to contemplate thee. 

Thine emanation heightens the brilliancy 
Of the stars of Orion in the firmament.” 

Here then Osiris is identified with the moon in set 
terms. If in the same hymn he is said to “illuminate 
us like Ra” (the sun), that is obviously no reason for 
identifying him with the sun, but quite the contrary. 
For though the moon may reasonably be compared to 
the sun, neither the sun nor anything else can reason¬ 
ably be compared to itself. 

1 Isis et Osiris , 43. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 42; 43 in Sir James Frazer’s note is an evident 
slip of the printer. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 20, 29. 

4 Isis et Osiris , 43. 

6 Isis et Osiris , 8. 
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8 . In art Osiris is sometimes represented as a human¬ 
headed mummy grasping in his hands his characteristic 
emblems and wearing on his head, instead of the usual 
crown, a full moon within a crescent.’ 1 

7 

Now, we have to do here with the myth and with 
what, more especially in Plutarch, appears to bear on 
its true meaning. We are noways concerned to deny 
that Osiris was sometimes a moon-god—a late trans¬ 
formation, it seems, that at no time was widely adopted. 
Nor is it our purpose to write of his cult in its various 
phases. With some of the points in this passage we, in 
consequence, need not deal here. On the arguments 
based upon Plutarch we may, perhaps, offer some 
comments. ‘There were some who interpreted Osiris 
as the moon and his enemy Typhon as the sun.’ But 
what does the Greek say elsewhere? ‘As for those 
that make out Typhon to be the Sun, these are not 
even to be listened to.’ 2 This is, strange to say, part of 
the passage on which Sir James bases his view that 
Plutarch would not have allowed that Osiris and the 
sun were identical. We have dealt with the twenty- 
eight years and considered the fourteen pieces. We 
spoke of the full moon at length. We essayed to explain 
what was meant by the festival held in the spring. With 
regard to the fourth and fifth points, I must own I do 
not quite see how they are made to bear on the main 
issue. From the sixth we should rather conclude that 
the moon and Osiris were different. Or why be so 
lavish with pigs? But here we can be in no doubt as 
to what the Egyptians were doing. Herodotus tells us 

1 Op. cit., ii, 129. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 52; tCjv bk Tvpuva ttolovvtwv tov ifKLov, ovo ’ 
okovelv &i;Lov —they are not worth hearing or listening to. 
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quite plainly. They sacrificed pigs simultaneously 
both to the moon and to Bacchus . Herodotus, as we have 
seen, says that Bacchus was the same with Osiris, and 
no one, I think, has suggested that Bacchus himself 
was the moon. 1 


8 

Before bringing this chapter to an end we may touch 
upon one further point, which is not unrelated to the 
rest. That Osiris could not be the sun Sir James Frazer 
calls Plutarch to witness. What, then, of Sir James’s 
suggestion that he may have been once a great king and, 
perhaps, was no other than Khent, who belonged to 
the very first dynasty? 2 Whatever may be said for this 
theory, maintained by some other authorities, Plu¬ 
tarch would not have allowed it. ‘Since,’ he remarks, 
‘many places of the sort are called and shown as divine 
Tombs, those who suppose them to be in reality those 
of kings and tyrants (who by reason of their extraordi¬ 
nary merit or power had arrogated honours to themselves 
by the fame of their superhuman nature, and had 
afterwards shared the common lot), whose terrible or 
mighty deeds or fates are thus commemorated, such 
persons find a very easy evasion of the legend, and shift 
its indecency from the gods upon men\ and they obtain 
support from the religious rites. 1 For the Egyptians 
relate that Hermes had one arm bent so that it could 
not be straightened, that Typhon was red in complexion, 
Horus white, and that Osiris was black-skinned—-just 
as so many men born in the course of nature. ... I am 
afraid that this is “moving things that ought not to be 
moved, and making war not only upon antiquity” 

1 Herodotus, ii, 47, 48. See p. 29, supra. 

2 Op . cit.y vol. ii, c. xi, ‘The Origin of Osiris’. 

1 tuv iaTopovudviov (Tauchnitz) is ‘narratives’, surely, not ‘rites.* 
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(as Simonides hath it), “but upon many tribes and 
families of men, 1 possessed with veneration for these 
particular deities, when people let nothing alone, but 
transfer these great names from the heavens to the 
earth, and do their best to eradicate and destroy (or 
nearly so) the respect and faith implanted in men from 
their infancy, opening 2 a wide door to the atheistical 
sort and also to him that humanises the gods and giving 
a splendid opportunity to the deceptions of Euhemerus 3 , 
the Messenian, who, by composing treatises upon his 
false and unfounded mythology, disseminated atheism 
all over the world, reducing all deities alike to the names 
of generals, admirals and kings, pretended to have 
flourished in old times; transcribing all this forsooth 
from the inscriptions in letters of gold set up at Panchon, 
which said inscriptions no foreigner nor Greek, save 
Euhemerus alone, as it seems, has met with, when he 
made his voyage to the Panchoans and Triphyllans, 
people that never were nor are in any part of the globe... 
Gyrus led the Persians, Alexander the Macedonians, 
conquering as they went, to all but the utmost limits of 
the world; they nevertheless have the name and the 
memory of good kings (not of gods); and if some few, 
puffed up with vanity, as Plato says, “with souls inflamed 
by youth and ignorance”, have out of insolence assumed 
the style of gods and the dedication of temples in their 
honour, yet their glory has flourished but a brief space, 
and thereafter they incurred the charge of vanity and 
arrogance, coupled with that of impiety and transgres¬ 
sion of law:— 

“Raised up like smoke, they quickly fell to earth.” 

1 ‘Man’ in King is, I fancy, a misprint. 

2 I omit here an ‘and’ before ‘opening’. 

3 King has ‘Evemerus’ here—a disguise few, perhaps, would 
see through. 
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And now like fugitives that can be arrested, they are 
dragged out from their temples and altars, they keep 
nothing but their names and tombs. 51 So does Plutarch 
dispose of Euhemerus and all who believe that the gods 
were at first merely magnified men! 

1 Isis et Osiris , 22, 23, 24; King’s translation. Herodotus says 
the Egyptians paid no religious honours to heroes (ii, 50): at least, 
that was so in his times. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


We have noted, in passing, that Plutarch correctly 
reports the old legend. This question, however, 
arises—not whether, as some critics ask, the Greek 
mind could appraise the Egyptian, but how far a per¬ 
son like Plutarch could penetrate into the secrets pos¬ 
sessed by the old priests of Egypt in days long before 
his own time. King speaks of Plutarch as one ‘who had 
been initiated into its deepest mysteries [those of the 
religion of Egypt], and who had sought out the hidden 
sense of its myths and ceremonies with equal intelli¬ 
gence and industry’. 1 But can we say so much of 
Plutarch? He was, beyond doubt, an initiate into ‘the 
rites of Osiris’; he addresses another initiate. 2 I think 
we must also suppose him introduced into those of the 
goddess. How else could he write as he does? Take, 
for instance, such statements as these. ‘For “Isis” is a 
Greek word, and so is “Typhon”, her enemy, for he is 
“puffed up” by want of knowledge and falsehood 
and tears to pieces and puts out of sight the sacred 
word, which the goddess again gathers up and puts 
together and gives into the charge of those initiated 
into the religion. . . . The very name of her Temple 
clearly promises both the communication and the 
understanding of That which is —for it is called the 
“Ision”, inasmuch as That which is shall be known, if 
we enter with intelligence and piously into the sacred 
rites of the goddess. . . The real Isiacist is he that is 
competent to investigate by the aid of the Word the 

1 C. W. King’s Plutarch's Morals , p. v. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 35; see also 28, adJin. 
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symbolism and the ceremonies connected with these 
deities (after he has been lawfully empowered so to do) 
and who meditates upon the Truth involved in them.’ 1 

2 

What doctrine was conveyed in these cults at the time 
at which Plutarch was writing—about the year 80 a.d.? 
Apuleius makes this, I think, clear, that the doctrine 
was one and the same, though the rites in themselves 
differed greatly. 2 We observe, too, throughout Plu¬ 
tarch’s treatise the influence of Greek speculation. To 
Pythagorus, Plato and others he refers as a matter of 
course. Whether Greek philosophic ideas were akin to 
Egyptian conceptions he never stays even to ask. How 
explain what at first may seem strange? Here, I think, 
we must turn to Serapis, the form of Osiris then current 
not only in Egypt but elsewhere. The mysteries of 
Serapis, says Yarker, ‘united with the Egyptian rites of 
Isis and Osiris the learning of the Greeks.’ Then again, 
he refers to ‘that Platonism formed by the union of 
Greek thought with Egyptian Osirianism in the mys¬ 
teries of Serapis.’ 3 This union was brought into being 
by Ptolemy the First or the Second. 4 If this is correct, 

1 Isis et Osiris, 2, 3: translation by King. 

2 Apuleius, Metamorphoses , xi, 27. Mr. Gaselee remarks of 
Apuleius that ‘he seems .... to have wished to commend to the 
world a form of Platonism which included an elaborate system of 
angels and daemons; and to have been strongly in favour of the 
Eastern systems of initiation which had by his time become exceed¬ 
ingly popular in the Roman Empire under the forms of the worship 
of Isis and Mithras’ (Apuleius, The Golden Ass, in Loeb Library, p. v.) 
Note here Platonic philosophy allied with these old secret cults. 

3 J. Yarker, Arcane Schools, pp. 95, 97. Writers like Yarker in 
some ways are probably better authorities on matters of this special 
character than those who have little acquaintance with the history 
of secret societies. 

4 Which monarch inspired the development is for our point 
immaterial. Yarker says Ptolemy the First upon page 95 of his 
book; but elsewhere (p. 154) he would certainly seem to imply 
that it was Ptolemy the Second (Philadelphus). 
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then ‘Greek learning 5 came into the cult of these deities 
after 320 b.c. So far, then, as Plutarch’s discussions 
are based on Platonic philosophy, they scarcely hold 
good of the myth and its meaning in earlier times. 

3 

That Osiris and Serapis were identical Plutarch was 
quite well aware. ‘It is better, 5 he quaintly observes, 
‘to connect Osiris with Bacchus and Serapis with Osiris, 
for the latter obtained this appellation after he had 
changed his nature, inasmuch as Serapis is common 
to all, in the same way as such as have partaken of the 
sacred rites know that Osiris is. 51 As ‘connecting Osiris 
with Bacchus 5 means simple identification, for Plutarch 
declares them the same, this amounts in plain language 
to saying that both are the same with Serapis. Plutarch, 
again, tells us later that both names—Sarapis, Osiris— 
belong to one god and one power. 1 2 We notice here 
two further points. Both deities are ‘common to all 5 . 3 
I suppose this to mean ‘universal 5 and no mere Egyptian 
divinities, whose cult and importance would be local. 
They are worshipped throughout the whole world, 
under what designations soever. This follows from 
what we read later. ‘And it is no great harm if in the 
first place they make the gods our common property, 
and not the exclusive possession of the Egyptians; 
instead of by confining these names to the Nile alone 
and the region the Nile waters or by talking of marshes, 
lotus-flowers and godmaking, thereby deprive the rest 
of mankind of deities of the highest order nothing to 
do with either—who have neither Nile, Butos nor 
Memphis. But Isis and the gods connected with her all 


1 Isis et Osiris , 28; translation by King. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 61. 

3 Tracn koivi 5s. 
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men have and know—some of them indeed they have, 
not long ago, learnt to call by names brought from 
Egypt; but of each one they knew and reverenced the 
power from time immemorial.’ 1 Further, we note that 
Osiris had undergone some transformation, when he 
took the new name of Serapis, though Plutarch, at 
least in plain terms, nowhere seems to say what that 
change was. But he tells us a curious story of Ptolemy 
Soter (the First) and a statue brought out of Sinope, 
from which I suppose he believed it took place in the 
time of that king. 2 This story comes in quite abruptly 
and seems, at first sight, without point. But it bears 
on the statements by Yarker, who seemingly takes it 
for fact. ‘With the foundation,’ he says, ‘of Alexandria, 
and the introduction therein of the recondite doctrines 
of the Greek philosophers, which they had gathered by 
ransacking the Mysteries of all other nations, Ptolemy 
I resolved to make it the seat of occult worship, by 
establishing there the Mysteries of Serapis, which united 
with the Egyptian rites of Isis and Osiris the learning 
of the Greeks. To inaugurate this scheme he brought 
from Sinope in Pontus a statue of the god.’ 3 While, 
therefore, on this view, Greek learning was introduced 
into the mysteries, that learning itself was derived in 
some sense from these very same mysteries—the claim 
made by Proclus and others. 4 Let us grant this for 
argument’s sake, since we cannot go into it here. This, 
however, would still remain true—that ‘Greek learning’ 
was not the same thing with the ‘wisdom’ that prior 
to that time was concealed in the mysteries of Egypt. 
For, of course, you could not introduce or bring in what 

1 Isis et Osiris , 66; translation by King. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 28. 

3 Op. cit ., p. 95. 

4 See S. Angus, The Mystery-Religions and Christianity , pp. 266-7. 
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was already there. And, if Greek lore—Platonic philo¬ 
sophy in some form or other—came in, we suppose the 
old ‘wisdom 5 went out. Could the two co-exist side by 
side? Suppose them in some sense akin. Yet who, to 
say least, can believe this Greek learning was not much 
more subtle? And what was the Greek king’s idea? 
Was it not to replace the old ‘wisdom 5 by Greek or 
Platonic conceptions? In this way both Greeks and 
Egyptians could worship together one god. The Egyp¬ 
tians would have the old rites, which the Greeks them¬ 
selves also w'ould know in their own Dionysiac worship, 
while the Greeks would be more reconciled to a cult 
that in some ways seemed alien by the use of Hellenic 
ideas. This also we may fairly infer: there would be a 
new order of priests to control the new order of things. 
But would these be Egyptians or Greeks? What tongue 
would be used in these mysteries? Can we suppose 
that Greek learning could well be expressed in Egyptian? 
According to Sir E. Wallis Budge, ‘No African language 
is suitable for giving expression to theological and 
philosophical speculations, and even an Egyptian priest 
of the highest intellectual attainments would have been 
unable to render a treatise of Aristotle into language 
which his brother priests without teaching could under¬ 
stand. The mere construction of the language would 
make such a thing an impossibility, to say nothing of 
the ideas of the great Greek philosopher, which 
belong to a domain of thought and culture wholly 
foreign to the Egyptian. 51 Renouf has a similar 
view. ‘It is difficult, 5 he says, ‘to conceive the 
Egyptians as otherwise than incapacitated by their 
language from profound philosophy. It is hardly possible 
to read a page written in an Indo-European language, 
from Sanskrit to Keltic, without coming across some 
1 The Gods of the Egyptians , i, 143. 
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kind of dialectic process of which I do not remember 
a single trace in an Egyptian text . 51 Knowing no 
African language, I cannot express an opinion concern¬ 
ing this linguistic point. May the difference be said 
to lie here? Could Egyptians have had ‘intuitions 5 , 
which Greeks could alone demonstrate by the aid of 
some reasoning process or bring into order and system? 
Provided Greek learning was stolen, this seems to be 
just what took place. 


4 

In any attempt to determine the extent and the 
probable nature of Plutarch’s acquired information 
these points must be borne in mind also. At least in 
the earlier days, as indeed we can learn from his treatise, 
the priests alone knew the real secrets, declining to share 
them with others, except in the rarest of cases. Let us 
once again quote what he says. Tor the kings used to 
be elected out of either the sacerdotal or the military 
class, the latter enjoying dignity and honour on account 
of valour, the former on account of wisdom; but he 
that was elected out of the military class immediately 
became one of the priests and was initiated into their 
wisdom, which was for the most part shrouded in fables 
and stories, giving obscure indications and glimpses 
of the truth, as indeed they themselves half acknowledge 
by kindly setting up the Sphinxes in front of their temples, 
as though their religious teaching contained wisdom 
hidden in enigmas . 52 This clearly implies that the priests 
kept their ‘wisdom 5 of old to themselves, since no lay¬ 
men, unless they were Pharaohs, were ever permitted 
to share it. Perhaps, too, not all of the priests were pos- 

1 Hibbert Lectures, 1879, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
p. 60. 

2 Isis et Osiris, 9. See also in chapter 6, ‘the kings, who although 
they were priests,’ etc. 
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sessed of the full revelation. If strangers, both laymen 
and Greeks, were initiated into the mysteries, as some 
say Pythagoras was, at a somewhat late date in their 
history, there seems little reason for thinking they pierced 
to the holy of holies. Moreover, did this secret know¬ 
ledge survive as an integral whole? And was it trans¬ 
mitted, as such, and preserved into Plutarch’s own 
day? Then, if so, by what means and by whom? 

5 

We suggested that not all the priests were possessed of 
the full revelation. Clemens goes further than this and 
appears to have no doubt about it. ‘Not only did they 
scruple to entrust their secrets to every one and prevent 
all unholy persons from becoming acquainted with 
divine matters but confined them to those who were 
invested with the office of king, and to such of the 
priesthood who, from their worth, learning and station, 
were deemed worthy of so great a privilege .’ 1 ‘Their 
secrets’, if this be correct, were thus known not to all 
of the priests but only to some few among them. The 
priests must in that case have had their own special 
initiations. In no other way could this ‘wisdom’ be kept 
from becoming more general. And what shall we say 
of this fact? ‘An inscription’, so says Dr. Birch, ‘of a 
high priest at Memphis states that he knew the arrange¬ 
ments of earth and those of Heliopolis and Memphis, 
that he had penetrated the mysteries of every sanctuary, 
that nothing was concealed from him, that he adored 
God and glorified Him in all His works, and that he 
hid in his breast all that he had seen ’. 2 And so we are 
brought to inquire: was this secrecy ever relaxed? How, 

1 Cited by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, op . cit. y iii, 387. 

2 Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, op. cit., iii, 395, footnote by Dr. 
Birch. Things seen were thus part of‘the secrets.’ 
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if not, could a person like Plutarch have come by the 
‘wisdom 5 of old? 


6 

‘Of the mysteries , 5 Gardner Wilkinson writes, ‘and 
of the festivals in honour of Osiris, we can obtain little 
or no information from ancient authors. The former 
were too sacred to be divulged; and few of the Greeks 
and other strangers were admitted even into those of 
the lesser order. They were divided into the greater and 
less mysteries; and before admission into the former, it 
was necessary that the initiated should have passed 
through all the gradations of the latter. But, to merit 
this great honour, much was expected of the candi¬ 
date, and many even of the priesthood were unable to 
obtain it. Besides the proofs of a virtuous life, other 
recommendations were required; and to be admitted 
to all the grades of the higher mysteries, was the greatest 
honour to which anyone could aspire . 51 This division 
here made of the mysteries into the greater and less 
corresponds with a similar division in the case of the 
Eleusinian. Some phrases in this passage, however, 
require, I think, modification. For they seem to imply 
the possibility that some who were not of the priesthood 
could reach the last stages or grades. But this, we have 
seen, was improbable. 


7 

To Plutarch’s acquaintance with mysteries, as evi¬ 
denced in his own statements, we still have to do complete 
justice. We suppose him to have been an initiate into 

1 Op. cit.f iii, 73. The secrecy surrounding Osiris may be judged, 
as I think, from the fact that so cautious, indeed, were initiates, 
even in Herodotus’s time, that they scrupled to mention his name. 
See Herodotus, ii, 170. This refers, I suppose, to ‘Osiris’ and not 
to some secret designation. 
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the rites of Serapis. He uses this phrase in his treatise, 
‘the things that must not be revealed .’ 1 And he, further, 
applies it not alone to the mysteries and rites of Osiris 
but also to those of Dionysus, the god who was also 
called Bacchus. We may, therefore, be certain that 
Plutarch was initiated into the latter. But, needless 
to say, these were Greek. Moreover, between the two 
cults he perceives a substantial identity. Osiris and 
Bacchus were the same, and the rites were alike in 
detail. He could certainly not be mistaken concerning 
resemblances of ritual. Sir James Frazer stresses this 
point in a passage concluding as follows:—‘We cannot 
reject the evidence of such intelligent and trustworthy 
witnesses [as Herodotus and Plutarch] on plain matters 
of fact which fell under their own cognizance. Their 
explanations of the worships it is indeed possible to 
reject, for the meaning of religious cults is often open to 
question; but resemblances of ritual are matters of 
observation .’ 2 Herodotus also in his day observed 
this resemblance of ritual. So great he considered the 
coincidence that none could ascribe it to chance . 3 And 
that was, of course, at a time when no Ptolemies yet 
reigned in Egypt. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the ritual passed into the rites of Serapis, transmitted 
unchanged for some centuries—a view that accords 
with the statements we previously cited from Yarker. 
Rites, as a rule, in religions are the static, conservative 

1 Isis et Osiris , 35: ra petv airoppirpra Kara x^P av 9 Airoppijra, 

was used by the Greeks to express esoterical doctrines but could, 
of course, mean any secrets. 

2 Of), cit.y ii, 127. 

3 Herodotus, ii, 49. The historian, we may notice, in passing, 
expresses his own private view that ‘Melampus obtained his infor¬ 
mation regarding the ceremonies of Bacchus mainly from Cadmus 
the Tyrian and those who went with him from Phoenicia to the 
country now known as Boeotia’. R. Brown, as we saw, holds the 
view that Bacchus was Phoenician in origin. See p. 29, note 3, 
supra. 
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factors. Thus in all probability Plutarch was versed 
in the ritual qua ritual and knew, at least, much that 
was done both in his and in earlier times. We must 
also suppose him well versed in the Greek and Platonic 
philosophies and, either in part or in whole, in the 
teaching conveyed in his days through the widely- 
spread cult of Serapis. The case is, however, quite 
different with what was said, taught, symbolised, in the 
days of the old kings of Egypt. That he picked up much 
curious knowledge of one kind or other seems clear; 
there is little, however, to warrant us in going beyond 
that broad statement. 


8 

But suppose that he knew all the secrets possessed by 
the priests of old time. There is this further point then 
to note. There were things upon which he could not, 
qua initiate, touch in his tract, and we saw that, in passing, 
he speaks of‘the things that must not be revealed 5 . This 
point should be borne in our minds all the time we are 
reading this tract. He was not—shall we say ?—speaking 
out . The fact would, in consequence, remain that, 
whether or not he knew all, he could not reveal all that 
he knew. If our view of the myth is correct as enshrin¬ 
ing, in one of its aspects, the path of the moon in the sky, 
he nowhere discloses the fact nor, I fancy, so much as 
hints at it . 1 That, however, is nothing against it, if 
either he knew nothing of it or, knowing, he could not 
reveal it. Such points have been mostly forgotten by those 
who have studied the text. And yet they are, surely, 
material? This also requires to be said. There are, I 
think, times not a few, when his language appears 

1 Unless we detect such a hint in the two words TraOujv dnjyr)(rcis, 
‘narratives of actual experiences’ or possibly ‘of changes in things’ 
(Isis et Osiris, 20). II&Otj was used of the heavens. 
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hesitating, uncertain or even ambiguous. Well, indeed, 
might it be so, if he could not speak out his whole mind. 
Remember, however, that Clea, the person addressed 
in the tract, would understand more than we do, con¬ 
cerning the cults that both knew, as would also all 
other initiates. Our problem is that, in some measure, 
of reading between the lines. 

9 

Where Plutarch had actually entered those rites of 
Osiris and Isis we have, I think, no means of knowing. 
That, however, he visited Egypt appears to me clear 
from his text. Certain things he had seen with his eyes. 
For example, in one place he writes:—‘But in time 
Osiris got the better of Typhon; that is, a good season 
of rains having come on, the Nile drove off the sea and 
brought to light the flat ground and filled up the same 
with its alluvial deposits: a thing that has for it the testi¬ 
mony of our senses: for we see even now that, through 
the River’s perpetually bringing down fresh mud and 
adding on the land, the deep water gradually recedes 
and the sea runs back, in consequence of the bottom 
rising up through the alluvial deposit .’ 1 He speaks in 
another place of ‘the ground plan of the temples, in 
some parts spreading out into colonnades and courts 
open to the sky and lightsome, in others having under 
ground hidden and dark galleries (like that at Thebes) 
and halls as well .’ 2 Plutarch, again, writes as one who 
has talked with both people and priests. ‘They relate’ 
or ‘they call’ or ‘they say’—such phrases occur and 
recur. If Plutarch, then, visited Egypt and held con¬ 
versations with priests, he did as, according to him, did 

1 Isis et Osiris , 40. The Greek is more vivid than this, for ‘we see 
the deep water receding . 

2 Isis et 0 siria, 20. 
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the wisest Hellenic philosophers, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Plato and others of whom he makes mention . 1 But, to 
iudere by a casual allusion, the treatise was written at 
Delphi . 2 


10 

These questions concerning the mysteries seem to 
my mind all-important. Plow often we find them 
ignored by the writers who pass for authorities! What 
said Renouf, for example, some fifty or so years ago? 
‘Was there really, as is frequently asserted, an esoteric 
doctrine known to the scribes and priests alone, as 
distinct from the popular belief? No evidence has yet 
been produced in favour of this hypothesis . 5 3 Plutarch 
declares that there was such a ‘wisdom 5 confined to the 
priests in the great and monarchical days, and there 
seems no good reason to doubt it. We have cited addi¬ 
tional evidence. Something might also be argued from 
the nature, as such, of all mysteries. There were, beyond 
doubt, secret cults such as went by that name among 
Greeks. But there never were mysteries, surely, without 
esoterical doctrines. The two things are almost identical. 
Everywhere, too, they comprised certain stages or grades 
or degrees, as did those, for example, of Mithras, albeit 
the number itself may, of course, as in that case, be 
doubtful. Again, the most valuable secrets would 
surely be known to but few’, who would thus concentrate 
in their persons the fulness of power and prestige . 4 ‘No 

1 Isis et Osiris , 10. Plutarch has clearly no doubt these philo¬ 
sophers visited Egypt and had intercourse with the priests. The 
case of Lycurgus, indeed, he appears to be doubtful about (‘some 
say Lycurgus as well’); but that only brings out the more strongly 
his certainty concerning the rest. For Solon see Plato’s Timaeus, 
2ie-22a. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 68 ad fin. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 217. 

4 One word on a minor point here. For in Egypt they used 
hieroglyphics. This writing would serve as a code and would greatly 
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evidence’, so said Renouf. Here, of course, we must 
draw a distinction. That there were in all mysteries 
secrets we have, indeed, proofs in abundance. But if 
‘evidence’ means the production and bringing to light 
of those secrets on first-hand, authentical knowledge, 
we ask what no man can well ask and betray thus a gross 
misconception of all the main facts of the case . 1 

facilitate secrecy. Who can suppose all could read it? Written on 
ceilings and walls, it would, doubtless, excite curiosity, satisfied 
sooner or later in this or that stage or degree. 

1 See S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity , p. 78: ‘An 
awful obligation to perpetual secrecy as to what was said and 
transacted behind closed doors in the initiation proper was imposed 
—an obligation so scrupulously observed through the centuries 
that not one account of the secret of the holy of holies of the Mys¬ 
teries has been published to gratify the curiosity of historians.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Plutarch preserves that old story of Ptolemy Soter 
(the First) and a statue brought out of Sinope, which 
Yarker repeats in his volume and seemingly takes for a 
fact. As doubt has been cast on this story, I give here 
the principal points. I do not myself, notwithstanding, 
whatever conclusion we come to, think Yarker’s main 
thesis affected. But the reader may judge for himself. 
I quote first of all from the Plutarch. ‘Ptolemy Soter 
beheld in a dream the Colossus of Pluto at Sinope (though 
he had not before known nor seen what it was in appear¬ 
ance), ordering him to bring it as soon as possible to 
Alexandria; and when he was ignorant and at a loss as 
to where the statue then stood and was relating the 
vision to his friends, there was found a man, a great 
traveller, by name Sosibius, that declared he had seen 
at Sinope just such a Colossus as the king had dreamt 
he saw. He therefore despatched Soteles and Dionysius, 
who after much time and with difficulty (not, however, 
without divine aid) stole and brought away the. statue. 
And when it was brought and seen, then Timotheus, the 
interpreter , 1 and Manetho, the Sebennite, and their 
fellows, conjecturing that it was a figure of Pluto (drawing 
this conclusion from the Cerberus and the Serpent 2 ), 
made Ptolemy believe that it is of no other god but of Serapis, 
for it did not come bearing such a name from the other 

1 This hardly conveys the real meaning without some additional 
words. The Greek ^7777/T^s at Athens was used of expound¬ 
ing the rites. Inter pres (with religionum) was similarly used by the 
Romans. 

2 That of Pluto preserved in the Vatican appears to have both 
of these emblems. The god has the sceptre and modius, to which 
we shall shortly refer. He is bearded and sits on a throne. 
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place, but after it had been brought to Alexandria, it 
got the name that Pluto bears amongst the Egyptians, 
namely, Serapis '. 1 Such, then, is Plutarch’s account. 
Tacitus gives us another, which is not in essentials 
divergent and came at first hand from the priests, as, 
indeed, it seems likely did Plutarch’s. ‘The origin of 
this God Serapis has not hitherto been made generally 
known by our writers. The Egyptian priests give this 
account. While Ptolemy, the first Macedonian king 
who consolidated the power of Egypt, was setting up 
in the newly-built city of Alexandria fortifications, 
temples, and rites of worship, there appeared to him 
in his sleep a youth of singular beauty and more than 
human stature, who counselled the monarch to send 
his most trusty friends to Pontus, and fetch his effigy 
from that country. This, he said, would bring pros¬ 
perity to the realm, and great and illustrious would be 
the city which gave it a reception. At the same moment 
he saw the youth ascend to heaven in a blaze of fire. 
Roused by so significant and strange an appearance, 
Ptolemy disclosed the vision of the night to the Egyptian 
priests, whose business it is to understand such matters. 
As they knew but little of Pontus or of foreign coun¬ 
tries, he enquired of Timotheus, an Athenian, one of 
the family of the Eumolpids, whom he had invited from 
Eleusis to preside over the sacred rites 2 , what this wor¬ 
ship was, and who was the deity. Timotheus, question¬ 
ing persons who had found their way to Pontus, learnt 
that there was a city Sinope, and near it a temple, which, 
according to an old tradition of the neighbourhood, 
was sacred to the infernal Jupiter, for there also stood 
close at hand a female figure, to which many gave the 

1 Isis et Osiris , 28; translation by King. 

2 I think that the meaning is clearly ‘as high-priest of the mys¬ 
teries*. Antistes is ‘high-priest’ in Latin, caerimonia was used of ‘the 
mysteries’. 
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name of Proserpine. Ptolemy, however, with the true 
disposition of a despot, though prone to alarm, was, 
when the feeling of security returned, more intent on 
pleasures than on religious matters; and he began by 
degrees to neglect the affair, and to turn his thoughts 
to other concerns, till at length the same apparition, 
but now more terrible and peremptory, denounced 
ruin against the king and his realm, unless his bidding 
were performed. Ptolemy then gave directions that an 
embassy should be despatched with presents to king 
Scydrothemis, who at that time ruled the people of 
Sinope, and instructed them, when they were on the 
point of sailing, to consult the Pythian Apollo. Their 
voyage was prosperous, and the response of the oracle 
was clear. The God bade them go and carry back with 
them the image of his father, but leave that of his sister 
behind. On their arrival at Sinope, they delivered to 
Scydrothemis the presents from their king, with his 
request and message. He wavered in purpose, dreading 
at one moment the anger of the God, terrified at another 
by the threats and opposition of the people. Often he 
was wrought upon by the gifts and promises of the 
ambassadors. And so three years passed away, while 
Ptolemy did not cease to urge his zealous solicitations. 
He continued to increase the dignity of his embassies, 
the number of his ships, and the weight of his gold. 
A terrible vision then appeared to Scydrothemis, warn¬ 
ing him to thwart no longer the purposes of the God. 
As he yet hesitated, various disasters, pestilence, and 
the unmistakeable anger of heaven, which grew heavier 
from day to day, continued to harass him. He summoned 
an assembly, and explained to them the bidding of 
the God, the visions of Ptolemy and himself, and the 
miseries that were gathering about them. The people 
turned away angrily from their king, were jealous of 
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Egypt, and, fearing for themselves, thronged around 
the temple. The story becomes at this point more mar¬ 
vellous, and relates that the God of his own will con¬ 
veyed himself on board the fleet, which had been 
brought close to shore, and, wonderful to say, vast as 
was the extent of sea that they traversed, they arrived 
at Alexandria on the third day. A temple, proportioned 
to the grandeur of the city, was erected in a place called 
Rhacotis, where there had stood a chapel consecrated 
in old times to Serapis and Isis. Such is the most popular 
account of the origin and introduction of the God 
Serapis. I am aware indeed that there are some who 
say that he was brought from Seleucia, a city of Syria, 
in the reign of Ptolemy III, while others assert that it 
was the act of the same king, but that the place from 
which he was brought was Memphis, once a famous 
city and the strength of ancient Egypt. The God him¬ 
self, because he heals the sick, many identified with 
Aesculapius; others with Osiris, the deity of the highest 
antiquity among these nations; not a few with Jupiter, 
as being supreme ruler of all things; but most people 
with Pluto, arguing from the emblems which may be 
seen on his statues, or from conjectures of their own 5 . 1 

2 

These stories have exercised scholars. The god of 
Sinope, for instance, would not be known there as 
Serapis. That name is supposed to be Greek; but it 
first became current in Egypt. Plutarch, moreover, 
asserts that the god that was brought from Sinope did 
not bear that name at Sinope but only acquired it in 

1 Histories , iv, 83-84; translation by Church and Brodribb. In 
Clement of Alexandria we come on a much simpler version. For 
supplying their city with corn and relieving it thereby from famine, 
the people of Sinope in Pontus sent Ptolemy the Second (Phila- 
delphus) the gift of a statue of Pluto ( Protrept ., iv, 48). 
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Egypt; the god of Sinope was Pluto. As for the Roman 
historian, he expresses no definite view, though he says 
that most people believed that the god was no other 
than Pluto from seeing his statues and emblems . 1 His 
story, however, implies that the god was the sire of 
Apollo and, therefore, presumably Zeus. Not a few, 
he, moreover, allows, did identify Zeus with the god. 

3 

If the orthodox view is accepted, Sarapis or Serapis is 
Greek. It is commonly said to be Greek for the rather 
late name Asar-Hapi, combining Osiris and Apis. Most, 
but not all, of the priests used to say so, according to 
Plutarch . 2 This name has, however, been found in 
the XVIIIth and XXVIth dynasties, prior to the times 
of the Ptolemies, who, therefore, did not introduce it . 3 
Nor yet did they bring in the god who had up till then 
gone by that name. The statement may thus be correct, 
if Serapis is Apis-Osiris, that there formerly stood on 
the site on which Ptolemy’s temple was built a chapel 
consecrated of old to the worship of Serapis and Isis . 4 A 
word on a small point in passing. To say that the name 
Asar-Hapi was turned into Greek as Sarapis is not, 
perhaps, very convincing. The Greeks did not all 
think it so, and among them was Plutarch himself, who 
declares that for his part he thinks, if the name of the 
god was Egyptian, it signified good cheer and joy, since 
the festival of joy was in Egypt known under the name 
of Sairei . 5 Suidas connects it with sows , the Greek 
word denoting a coffin . 6 Provided it stands for that god, 

1 Diodorus, too, mentions the view, held by some, that Serapis 
was Pluto (i. 25). 

2 Isis et Osiris , 29. 

3 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , ii, 195. 

4 But Tacitus may mean Osiris. 

6 Isis et Osiris , 29. 

6 S.v., HdpaiTLs. The reader will find the main passages 
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I suggest that it may be Sar-Hapi. For Sar was a form 
of Osiris . 1 

4 

The earliest shrine of Serapis, Pausanias says, was at 
Memphis. This accords with the fact that the bull 
known as Apis was worshipped at Memphis, and the 
priests, I presume, of that place first united the two 
names in one. Alexandria, however, possessed the most 
wonderful or notable shrine . 2 From this it would seem 
that Pausanias identifies Apis-Osiris—the earlier, indi¬ 
genous deity—with the god worshipped under the 
Ptolemies. This view has been sometimes denied. And 
we know at least one thing for certain: their represen¬ 
tations were different—as different, indeed, as they 
could be. Birch has this note on the point:—‘This [the 
statue from Sinope] is the Greek type of Sarapis or 
Serapis, that of a bearded man, draped, with the expres¬ 
sion of Hades or Pluto, wearing on his head a modius, 
and holding a sceptre, either standing or seated un a 
throne, at the side of which are an eagle, emblem of 
Zeus or Jove, and Cerberus, emblem of Hades. The 
modius is occasionally decorated with floral ornaments. 
This type of Sarapis without the adjuncts replaces on 
the coins and monuments the leading deities of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, such as Knum, Amen, Ptah, Osiris, 
and Turn. It is to be distinguished from the Egyptian 
Asar-hapi, or Sarapis, which was always represented 
bull-headed, sometimes wearing the solar disk, and 
personifying the deceased Apis in contra-distinction 
to the bull, or living Apis ’. 3 

bearing upon all these points in Orelli’s edition of Tacitus (Excur¬ 
sus III to Book IV of the Histories). 

1 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit.> i, 200. 

2 Pausanias, i, 18, 4. 

3 In Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians , iii, 95, note 4. See also The Gods of the Egyptians } ii. 
198, for an image of Asar-Hapi. 
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The identification of Sarapis with the Memphian 
Apis-Osiris appears to my mind more than doubtful. 
And that, too, for more than one reason. Would the 
Greeks, for example, accept it? Asar-Hapi was really 
a bull, though a bull that was identified or in some w^ay 
conjoined with Osiris. Though Apis became Asar- 
Hapi, the bull was not lost in the process. And then we 
remember the fact that no Greek ever worshipped a 
beast—to say nothing whatever of dead ones. The 
Greeks, indeed, made themselves merry on the animal 
deities of Egypt. And would the king call in Timotheus, 
of whom we say more in a moment, to make Asar-Hapi 
look Greek? Asar-Hapi, again, had no mysteries , and 
these, we shall see, were the point. The great deity, 
then, was Osiris: the mysteries were his and his wife’s. 
Osiris it was, declares Plutarch, who came, after chang¬ 
ing his nature, to be known by the name of Serapis, 
though what was the change that he passed through we 
nowhere are told in the tract. I should thus be disposed 
to suggest that Sarapis, perhaps, is Sar-ap or Osiris, the 
judge (of the dead), the Greek language providing no 
more than the obvious ^-termination. If a statue was 
brought from Sinope (or anywhere else, for that matter), 
it may in that case have been Pluto’s, for Pluto was 
judge of the dead. This may also explain Plutarch’s 
statement. When Osiris was slain by his rival and 
went to the underworld (Hades), becoming the Judge 
of Amend, he took then the name of Serapis, identical 
with Hades or Pluto, assuming his nature and attributes. 
Granted some theory like this, I suppose that deriving 
the name from Osiris and Apis combined was a more or 
less plausible fiction intended for public consumption 
among the Egyptians themselves. Indeed, was not 
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Apis-Osiris already a god of the underworld prior to 
the times of the Ptolemies ? 1 


6 

Ignoring all technical details, I think the real point 
must be this. In Tacitus and Plutarch alike we are told 
of a certain Timotheus. His name would have argued 
him Greek, had the former not told us the fact. But he 
tells us a deal more than that. In addition to being an 
Athenian, this Greek was by birth an Eumolpid and 
belonged to the sacerdotal house that provided the 
priests of Eleusis, presiding there over the mysteries 
and over the rites of Demeter. Eumolpus, their mythical 
founder, was deemed the first priest of Demeter and of— 
let us add—Dionysus. Timotheus was not an invention. 
Of that we, I think, may be sure. He is coupled by 
Plutarch with Manetho. Manetho is, doubtless, the 
priest who composed the Greek history of Egypt with 
access to all the known records. It seems that they 
worked hand in hand—both priests, one Egyptian, 
one Greek. And Timotheus, according to Tacitus, 
was summoned by Ptolemy from Athens to become the 
high-priest of the mysteries. What else can this mean 
but a fusion of native and Plellenic factors? The mys¬ 
teries of Osiris and Isis were re-organised by the king 
with the help of the priest Manetho and the Greek 
high initiate, Timotheus. Not alone can the Latin 
words mean that. Unless that was really the object, 
why call in a priest of Eleusis , at that time the centre 
of mysteries, of all the most generally known? What 
evidence is there, moreover, that Ptolemy re-organised 
the established and popular rites? He had surely more 
insight and tact. All this will accord very well with 
the statements we cited from Yarker. 

1 Sec Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit., ii, 195. 
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This also, I think, is important. Wc cannot be wrong 
in supposing the Osirian and Isiac mysteries akin to 
the rites of Eleusis, though not, it may well be, identical. 
Otherwise, where was the use of importing a priest 
from Eleusis? To help in re-organising he must have 
been versed in their meaning, an adept in all of their 
secrets. This raises the obvious question: can we con¬ 
clude that the mysteries and therewith their deities 
also were always the same everywhere, under what 
designations soever—at least, in their ultimate meaning? 
They were certainly found everywhere and may even 
be called international. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Something, perhaps, may be learnt from the histories 
of Joseph and Moses concerning the real inner meaning 
of Egyptian religion and mythology. Joseph was clearly 
an initiate. The Pharaoh or king of his day set him 
over the whole land of Egypt. £ And Pharaoh took 
off his ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put 
a gold chain about his neck; and he made him to ride 
in the second chariot which he had; and they cried 
before him, Bow the knee; and he made him ruler 
over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man 
lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. And 
Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaphnath-Paaneah; 
and he gave him to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti- 
pherah priest of On. And Joseph went out over all 
the land of Egypt .’ 1 Joseph, we see from this passage, 
became in all things an Egyptian. Honours the king 
showered upon him. In fact, he became his chief minister. 
He married a daughter of Potiphar, here called a priest 
of On. On is, no doubt, Heliopolis. c The home and 
centre of the worship of Ra in Egypt during dynastic 
times was the city called Annu or An by the Egyptians, 
On by the Hebrews, and Heliopolis by the Greeks .’ 2 
Joseph, moreover, appears as one practising divination: 
‘wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine ?’ 3 
Thus he knows the mysterious arts. All this would be 

1 Genesis xli, 41-45. 

2 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Ancient Egyptians , i, 328. 

3 Genesis , xliv, 15. 
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clearly impossible, unless he became an initiate. Indeed, 
we might even go further. In dealing with Plutarch 
we saw that the priests alone knew the real secrets, at 
least in the old days in Egypt. May we not fairly infer, 
then, that Joseph himself was a priest? And can we sup¬ 
pose that a layman could then have attained to such 
honours—one, too, by birth not Egyptian? Of the 
name conferred on him by Pharaoh our version has this 
in the margin, ‘which in Coptic signifies, A revealer 
of secrets , or, The man to whom secrets are revealed .’ Two 
little points may be noticed. Both Jacob and Joseph 
were mummified, the latter placed in a sarcophagus. 
The Egyptian tradition was followed. 1 And, secondly, 
some would interpret the Biblical name Poti-pherah 
as having the appropriate meaning of ‘devoted to Ra, 
the sun-god. 5 


2 

Josephus bears most of this out. ‘He had now com¬ 
pleted his thirtieth year and was in the enjoyment of 
every honour at the hand of the king, who called him 
Psonthomphanech(os) in view of his amazing intelli¬ 
gence, that name signifying “Discoverer of Secrets. 55 
He contracted moreover a most distinguished marriage, 
espousing in fact the daughter of Pentephres, one of 
the priests of Pleliopolis, the king assisting to bring 
about the match: she was yet a virgin and was named 
Asenethis 5 . 2 ‘Now when on the arrival of his sons 
Jacob learnt the story of Joseph, how that he had not 
only escaped that death which he had mourned so 
long, but was living in splendid fortune, sharing with 
the king the government of Egypt and having well- 
nigh the whole charge of it in his hands, he could deem 

1 Genesis , 1 , 2, 26. 

2 Jewish Antiquities , ii, 91; I quote for Josephus throughout the 
translations by H. St. J. Thackeray (Loeb Classical Library). 
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none of these reports incredible, when he reflected on 
God’s mighty power and His benevolence towards him, 
albeit for a while suspended; and he straightway sped 
forth to go to Joseph.’ 1 The Jewish historian omits 
the embalming of Jacob and Joseph, though no other 
case of that custom is mentioned throughout the Old 
Testament. 2 Joseph, of course, in this matter conformed 
to Egyptian ideas. Did Josephus desire to conceal it? 
‘Joseph’, he says, ‘with the sanction of the king, con¬ 
veyed his father’s corpse to Hebron and there gave it 
sumptuous burial.’ So much and no more about Jacob. 
For Joseph, he refers to his ‘bones’ as conveyed into 
Canaan later. 3 


3 

Turning from Joseph to Moses, we arrive at a similar 
view. We need not narrate his career. Born in Egypt 
and early adopted by the daughter of Pharaoh, the 
king, he was brought up at court, as we say. This alone 
would, I think, make quite certain his being initiated. 
And do we not read in the Acts , ‘And Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
words and in deeds’? 4 This would make him a high 
initiate, admitted to all of the grades, and, in conse¬ 
quence, also a priest—well acquainted, like Joseph 
before him, with the time-honoured tale of Osiris. 
And such, we suppose, was the case. The Greek here 
says ‘trained’ or ‘instructed’. The ‘wisdom’ is that 
priestly gnosis that Plutarch calls ‘shrouded in riddles’. 

1 Op. cit., ii, 168; the translator here adds in a note: ‘Josephus 
omits, or deliberately contradicts, the mention of his [Jacob’s] 
first incredulity: “his heart fainted, for he believed them not,” 
Gen. xlv. 26”.* 

2 If Asa is not a case also (II Chron., xvi, 13-14). 

3 Op. cit., ii, 196, 200. 

4 vii, 22; Kal tTraidevOT) M<ov<ri)s nraay aoplq. Alyunrlcov. Compare 
the term ‘wisdom-religions’. 
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Moses was thus an Egyptian. Till after his fortieth 
year, we are told, he remained an Egyptian. 1 He 
married in time a priest’s daughter, in that respect 
also like Joseph. This priest was called Jethro or Hobab. 2 
Concerning the Biblical story a recent commentator 
observes:—‘Driver remarks that the common opinion, 
based on Acts 7, 22, that Moses was “instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians”, has no support in the 
Old Testament itself, but it is surely a reasonable infer¬ 
ence from [verse] 10 [chapter two]. It is difficult to 
see how one who was brought up in the establishment 
of an Egyptian princess and adopted as her own child 
could fail to acquire much of the learning for which 
Egypt was then famous. If we take this view, we must, 
however, be prepared to admit that besides “moral 
duties and good manners, reading, writing, composition 
and arithmetic”, Moses would be introduced to less 
desirable subjects, such as “mythology, astrology, 
magic and superstitious practices in medicine”.’ 3 
This ignores the existence of the mysteries and, there¬ 
fore, evades the real issues. 


4 

We have said that it seems very likely that Moses 
himself was a priest. Manetho says that was so. Jose¬ 
phus cites from him a passage containing the following 
statements:—‘Thither they went, and, having now a 
place to serve as a base for revolt, they appointed as their 
leader one of the priests of Heliopolis called Osarsiph, 
and swore to obey all his orders .... It is said that the 

1 Acts , vii, 23. 

2 Jethro is properly Yethru. Reuel, though found in the text, 
is dismissed nowadays as a gloss. Josephus, however, says Raguel, 
meaning, presumably, Reuel, which, therefore, may really be 
right. 

3 Dr. S. L. Brown on Exodus , ii, 6, in A New Commentary on Holy 
Scripture (edited by G. Gore, H. L. Goudge and A. Guillaume). 
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priest who gave them a constitution and code of laws 
was a native of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph after the 
Heliopolitan god Osiris, and that when he went over 
to this people he changed his name and was called 
Moses 5 . 1 With Manetho’s account as a whole we are 
not in this context concerned. With regard to the 
change in the name Josephus brings up this objection:— 
‘Manetho’s transformation of the name is extremely 
unconvincing. He was called, he says, Osarsiph. This 
name bears no relation to that which it replaces. The 
true name signifies “one saved out of the water”; for 
water is called by the Egyptians “mou 55 . 52 This is cer¬ 
tainly far from conclusive. Did ‘Osarsiph 5 thus ‘replace 5 
‘Moses 5 ? Manetho meant the reverse. As for ‘Moses, 5 
this clearly need not have borne any relation at all to 
the name it is said to replace. Indeed, there might well 
be good reasons why it should not call it up nor yet savour 
of old times in Egypt. This meaning, moreover, of 
‘Moses 5 is not now accepted by scholars. But why should 
we doubt Manetho? For if Moses was not Osarsiph, why 
and how did he come to be called it? What point could 
there be in inventing it? Manetho had the old records. 
‘The third great document 5 , says Sir Flinders Petrie, 
‘though abbreviated and corrupt, is of the highest value 
as being continuous and complete, and therefore serving 
to articulate the fragments of the Annals and the Canon. 
Whatever damage it has suffered, this history of Manetho, 
written in Greek, was at least drawn up with all the 
records that had survived down to Greek times in Egypt. 5 3 

1 Against Apion , i, 238, 250. 

2 Op. cit., i, 286. See Jewish Antiquities , ii, 228: £ It was indeed 
from this very incident that the princess gave him the name recall¬ 
ing his immersion in the river, for the Egyptians call water mou 
and those who are saved eses; so they conferred on him this name 
compounded of both words.’ Pharaoh’s daughter is here called 
Thcrmuthis. But other names, other traditions. 

* Some Sources of Human History , p. 48. 
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This writer, both priest and Egyptian, flourished under 
the first of the Ptolemies and probably under the 
second. 


5 

Exodus says the king’s daughter called Moses, the 
child, by that name. ‘And she called his name Moses: 
and she said, Because I drew him out of the water.’ 1 Thus 
the word was connected with mashah , denoting in Hebrew 
‘draw out’. But can we suppose Pharaoh’s daughter 
would call him by some Hebrew name, when adopting 
him into the family? More likely, one imagines, by far 
that his original name was Egyptian. Here we may 
quote the New Commentary. ‘The derivation and meaning 
of the name “Moses” are uncertain. The Hebrew 
Mosheh resembles in sound mashah, which means 
“to draw out”; hence R.V. and note in the margin, 
but it is not likely that Pharaoh’s daughter would give 
her adopted son a Hebrew name. It is therefore more 
probable that it represents the Egyptian word mo si , 
“born”, which occurs as the second part of a god-bear¬ 
ing name; e.g. Thutmosi (“Thoth is born”).’ 2 Surely 
Manetho’s very plain statement that Moses was called 
Osarsiph and he changed that name later to Moses is 
far more convincing than this. ‘Named Osarsiph after 
the Heliopolitan god Osiris.’ The first part, if so, would 
be Asar, the ‘o’ being Greek, not Egyptian. 3 That Moses 
was a priest of Osiris Josephus does not controvert, 
though, if false, he would surely deny it in explicit 
terms once for all. 

1 ii, io. 

2 See note 3, page 98, supra. 

3 The second, perhaps, may be sif y which would stand for a ‘child’, 
‘boy’ or ‘son’. 
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Josephus, moreover, declares that his hero com¬ 
manded an army, expelling the Ethiopians, who invaded 
and pillaged the country, and shutting them all up in 
Saba. Failing to capture the city, he met with a for¬ 
tunate adventure. Tharbis, the foreign king’s daughter, 
must needs fall in love with him madly and send him 
an offer of marriage. Moses accepted the offer, provided 
she gave up the city. The bargain was soon ratified. 
Then he punished the Ethiopians, celebrated his mar¬ 
riage with Tharbis and led back his forces to Egypt. 1 
This story, if true, but confirms our idea of his influence 
and power. Dr. Thackeray condemns it as ‘legend, an 
invention of the Jewish colony at Alexandria’. It ‘doubt¬ 
less grew out,’so he says,‘of the obscure allusion in Numb, 
xii. i, to the “Cushite woman” whom Moses “had 
married”; the existence of this Ethiopian wife called 
for explanation. A collateral form of the legend appears 
in Artapanus (2nd cent, b.c., ap. Eus. Praep. Ev. ix, 27, 
432d): the narrative of Josephus is more detailed and 
cannot be derived directly from Artapanus.’ 2 Can the 
tale be thus lightly dismissed? It is circumstantial 
enough. There is nothing inherently improbable in 
Moses’ commanding an army and defeating the Ethio¬ 
pians. And when was the ‘Cushite woman’ first thought to 
require ‘explanation’? And why was it left to the Jews of 
Alexandria centuries later to fashion some plausible 
answer? The story can stand in the main quite apart 
from the marriage with Tharbis. Nor yet does it stand 
by itself. For later, returning to Egypt and pleading his 
cause before Pharaoh, Moses appeals to his services 
against the Ethiopian invaders. 3 

1 Jewish Antiquities, ii, 238-253. 

2 See his note on the Jewish Antiquities , ii, 238. Ethiopia is Kas 

in Egyptian. 3 Jewish Antiquities, ii, 281. 
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Moses, returning from Egypt, appears as the great 
legislator. He gives to the Jews institutions, laws, polity, 
priesthood, religion. As one might expect from an adept, 
he follows his masters in much. Coincidences here are 
too many to be due to the workings of chance. But he 
made, it seems, one vital change. He unveiled or re¬ 
vealed the true God. He made public the worship of 
him whom in Egypt they worshipped in secret. This 
entailed the entire abolition of minor, subordinate 
‘gods’, and, among them, of Taurus, the Bull, that has 
played so much part in our myth. The people, however, 
relapsed. Gods in visible form they demanded, ‘to go’, 
says the old text, ‘before them.’ 1 They yearned to bring 
back the bull Apis, their idol of old days in Egypt. For 
clearly in exile the Israelites adopted the popular cults. 
Then Aaron gave way out of weakness and made them 
a bull all of gold—a new image of Apis, the bull, who 
was also the Bull in the zodiac. 2 That the Jews had 
adopted these cults is confirmed by a number of texts. 
‘Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth: and put away the gods which your fathers 
served on the other side of the flood, and in Egypt; and 
serve ye the Lord.’ ‘Then said I unto them, Cast ye 
away every man the abominations of his eyes, and 
defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt: I am the 
Lord your God. But they rebelled against me, and 
would not hearken unto me: they did not every man 
cast away the abominations of their eyes, neither did 
they forsake the idols of Egypt: then I said, I will 
pour out my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger 

1 Exodus , xxxii, i; Acts , vii, 40. 

2 Jeroboam set up golden bulls, one in Dan and the other in 
Bethel (/ Kings , xii, 28-29). 
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against them in the midst of the land of Egypt . 51 The 
Jews had imbibed superstitions not only in their sojourn 
in Egypt but also, no doubt, in Chaldaea. Into these 
they were ever relapsing. But Moses was monotheistic— 
Moses, the high-grade initiate, instructed to the full in 
the ‘wisdom 5 , theology, philosophy of Egypt. We natu¬ 
rally conclude that so also were really the high priests 
of Egypt. That Moses, when leaving that country, left 
also its ‘wisdom 5 behind him we can, I think, hardly 
suppose. For even as late as the Acts he is famed among 
Jews for that ‘wisdom 5 . If Moses, moreover, had aban¬ 
doned the doctrines professed by the priests, he would 
hardly have followed their ritual so closely in many 
respects. That he did so seems perfectly clear. While 
we cannot go into this fully, a few points, perhaps, may 
be mentioned. ‘Many of the religious rites of the Jews , 5 
Gardner Wilkinson says, ‘bear a striking resemblance 
to those of Egypt, particularly the manner in which the 
sacrifices were performed . 52 So much was that so that 
he states ‘the nature of some of the principal offerings 
mentioned in the Levitical law 5 . He compares the burnt 
offering of the Jews with the holocaust practised in 
Egypt . 3 ‘The usual mode of slaying a victim , 5 so he 
observes, ‘was by cutting the throat, as was the com¬ 
mandment of Moses to the Israelites, probably from one 
ear to the other, which is the custom of the Moslems 
at the present day .... Birds were either offered entire, 
or after their heads had been taken off, as was customary 
in the sacrifices of the Jews, who were commanded, if 
the offering was of fowls, “to wring off the head 55 , and 
allow the blood to fall upon the ground at the side of 
the altar 5 . 4 Red oxen were offered in Egypt—red only, 

1 Joshua, xxiv, 14; Ezekiel, xx, 7-8. 

2 Op. cit., in, 411. 

3 Op. cit., iii, 410. 

4 Op. cit., iii, 407. 
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according to Plutarch. ‘The Egyptians, believing that 
Typhon was born with red hair, dedicate to sacrifice 
the red-coloured oxen, and make the scrutiny so close 
that if the beast should have even a single black or white 
hair, they consider it unfit for sacrifice; because such 
beast, offered for sacrifice, is not acceptable to the gods, 
but the contrary, as is whatsoever has received the souls 
of unholy and unjust men, that have migrated into 
other bodies .’ 1 ‘The sacrifice of red oxen’, says Wilkin¬ 
son, ‘cannot fail to call to mind the law of the Israelites, 
which commanded them to “bring a red heifer without 
spot, wherein was no blemish, and upon which never 
came yoke”. According to Maimonides, they were so 
particular in the choice of it, that “if only two white or 
black hairs were found lying upon each other, the 
animal was considered unfit for sacrifice”; and Herodotus 
says, that if the Egyptians “found a single black hair 
upon the ox they were examining for that purpose, 
they immediately rejected it as unclean ” 2 . . . His 
statement differs in some respects from that of Plutarch, 
nor does the historian consider the red colour necessary 
to render it fit for sacrifice. The principal point seems 
to be the absence of those marks which characterise 
Apis, or Epaphus, the sacred bull of Memphis; and the 
sculptures, as I shall presently show, abundantly prove 
that oxen with black and red spots were usually killed 
in Egypt, both for the altar and the table .’ 3 Incense 
was offered in Egypt; so also it was by the Jews. Censers 
or pans were provided. The ark will be found in both 
countries. And what of the ‘horns’ on the altar? Obelisks 
were common in Egypt and were borrowed, it seems, 
by the Jews. There were obelisks adjoining the altar 


1 Isis et Osiris , 31. 

2 “» 38- 

3 Op. cil., iii, 403. 
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until they were later proscribed, as offending, perhaps, 
against decency . 1 


8 

Josephus writes thus about Moses:—‘There is endless 
variety in the details of the customs and laws which 
prevail in the world at large. To give but a summary 
enumeration: some peoples have entrusted the supreme 
political power to monarchies, others to oligarchies, 
yet others to the masses. Our lawgiver, however, was 
attracted by none of these forms of polity, but gave to 
his constitution the form of what—if a forced expression 
be permitted—may be termed a “theocracy 55 , placing 
all sovereignty and authority in the hands of God. To 
Him he persuaded all to look, as the author of all bless¬ 
ings, both those which are common to all mankind, and 
those which they had won for themselves by prayer in 
the crises of their history. He convinced them that no 
single action, no secret thought, could be hid from Him. 
He represented Him as one, uncreated and immutable 
to all eternity; in beauty surpassing all mortal thought, 
made known to us by His power, although the nature 
of His real being passes knowledge 5 . 2 Josephus then 
goes on to say that this doctrine accords with the views 
of Pythagoras, Plato and others, though he will not 
stay here to contend that they actually learnt it from 
Moses, a view that for some time was current and held by 
Josephus himself . 3 And so we come back to some 
points we have already touched on in passing. We saw 
that, according to Plutarch, these Greek thinkers 
visited Egypt and had intercourse with the priests. 
Pythagoras, he says, learnt from Oenuphis, here called 

1 Asharitn, pillars or obelisks; Exodus , xxiv, 4; Deuteronomy , xvi, 
21. 

2 Against Apion, ii, 164. ‘Thought’ is, perhaps, better ‘form.’ 

3 Against Apion , ii, 281. 
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a Heliopolitan . 1 Tradition declares that Pythagoras 
was initiated into the mysteries not only in Egypt but 
elsewhere. We saw, too, what Yarker observes in regard 
to Platonic philosophy, the so-called ‘ransacking 5 of 
the mysteries. These points, if correct, would con¬ 
firm us in holding that the doctrines of Moses were 
those, in broad outlines at least, of the ancient Egyptian 
initiates. 


9 

Josephus passes over in silence the cult of the golden 
bull . 2 This is said to be due to his wishing to avoid 
giving handles to those who declared that the Jews wor¬ 
shipped animals . 3 While this, of course, may be so, I 
suspect he might also desire to conceal the connection 
subsisting between the theology of Moses and that of 
the ancient Egyptians. He, however, admits—nay, 
insists—that the former in some of its aspects assumed 
an astronomical character. ‘But one may well be 
astonished 5 , he says, ‘at the hatred which men have for 
us and which they have so persistently maintained from 
an idea that we slight the divinity whom they themselves 
profess to venerate. For if one reflects on the construc¬ 
tion of the tabernacle and looks at the vestments of the 
priest and the vessels which we use for the sacred 
ministry, he will discover that our lawgiver was a 
man of God and that these blasphemous charges brought 
against us by the rest of men are idle. In fact, every 

1 Isis et Osiris, io. 

2 Jewish Antiquities, iii, 99. 

3 Sec Dr. Thackeray’s note: ‘Josephus combines the two periods 
of forty days on the mount and deliberately omits the episode of 
the golden calf (Ex. xxxii) with the sequel, in order to avoid giving 
any handle to the malicious fables about the Jews current in his 
day (their alleged cult of an ass, etc., contra Apionem, passim). He 
has promised to omit nothing (A. i. 17) and, as a rule, includes the 
discreditable incidents in his nation’s history: this is the most glaring 
exception.’ 
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one of these objects is intended to recall and represent 
the universe, as he will find if he will but consent to 
examine them without prejudice and with understand¬ 
ing. Thus, to take the tabernacle, thirty cubits long, by 
dividing this into three parts and giving up two of them 
to the priests, as a place approachable and open to all, 
Moses signifies the earth and the sea, since these too are 
accessible to all; but the third portion he reserved for 
God alone, because heaven also is inaccessible to men. 
Again, by placing upon the table the twelve loaves, 
he signifies that the year is divided into as many months. 
By making the candelabrum to consist of seventy portions, 
he hinted at the ten degree provinces of the planets, and 
by the seven lamps thereon the course of the planets 
themselves, for such is their number . 1 The tapestries 
woven of four materials denote the natural elements: 
thus the fine linen appears to typify the earth, because 
from it springs up the flax, and the purple the sea, since 
it is incarnadined with the blood of fish; the air must be 
indicated by the blue, and the crimson will be the 

1 See section 145: ‘It [that is, the candelabrum] was made up of 
globules and lilies, along with pomegranates and little bowls, num¬ 
bering seventy in all; of these it was composed from its single base 
right up to the top, having been made to consist of as many portions 
as are assigned to the planets with the sun.’ A ena/xotpias (‘the ten 
degree provinces’) is taken from the old Latin version, the Greek 
reading dwoeKafioipLas (ocooeKa /xolpas). The latter would mean 
the twelve signs. But the ‘seventy’ provides the real problem. 
Supposing we read oeKapioiptas, we must, of course, render it 
‘decans’. Each sign comprised 30 degrees and each decan one- 
third of a sign. The planets in number were seven—Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Saturn and Jupiter, together with the sun and the moon. 
Three planets were assigned to each sign: so each occupied 10 
degrees only. If we take all the signs of the zodiac, the seven were 
repeated live times, but one planet had one decan more from 
both opening and closing the list. For there were, of course, 36 
decans. But what, then, becomes of our ‘seventy’? I suggest that 
the meaning is this. All the planets, when taken together, had 
assigned them no more than seven decans; seven decans are seventy 
degrees. I may add that the verb ?/W£aro really means ‘spoke of 
in riddles’; see Plato, Republic , i, 332b. 
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symbol of fire. The high-priest’s tunic likewise signifies 
the earth, being of linen, and its blue the arch of heaven, 
while it recalls the lightnings by its pomegranates, the 
thunder by the sound of its bells. His upper garment 1 , 
too, denotes universal nature, which it pleased God to 
make of four elements; being further interwoven with 
gold in token, I imagine, of the all-pervading sunlight . 2 
The essen , 3 again, he set in the midst of this garment, 
after the manner of the earth, which occupies the mid¬ 
most place; and by the girdle wherewith he encom¬ 
passed it he signified the ocean, which holds the whole 
in its embrace. Sun and moon are indicated by the two 
sardonyxes wherewith he pinned the high-priest’s robe. 
As for the twelve stones, whether one would prefer to 
read in them the months or the constellations of like 
number, which the Greeks call the circle of the zodiac, 
he will not mistake the lawgiver’s intention. Further¬ 
more, the head-dress appears to me to symbolise heaven, 
being blue; else it would not have borne upon it the 
name of God, blazoned upon the crown—a crown, 
moreover, of gold by reason of that sheen in which the 
Deity most delights. Let it suffice me to have pursued 
this topic thus far, since my subject will afford me 
frequent and ample occasion to discourse upon the 
merits of the lawgiver .’ 4 This passage may recall to 
our minds what we know of the temple at Eleusis. 
Mercury, the sun and the moon were all seen repre- 

1 Ephaptis in Greek or the ephod. 

2 Avyr) is light, I think, simply. It stands later on for ‘that 
sheen’. Dr. Thackeray quotes for the latter ‘Milton, Par. Lost, iii, 3, 
“since God is light, And never but in unapproached light Dwelt 
from eternity”.* 

3 The ‘breastplate*. This, again, was composed of four colours, 
the same that the ephod was made of, or gold, blue and purple and 
scarlet. It also had four rows of stones, and each row contained 
three precious stones. These, perhaps, symbolise the four seasons. 
And twelve were the tribes in their number. 

4 Jewish Antiquities , iii, 179-187. 
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sented within it. It had but a single window—that 
window let into the roof. So the sun could itself be 
seen through it; the sun would provide all the light. 

10 

Josephus’s opening remarks seem to me to deserve 
special comment. In effect, he protests against those— 
they were foreigners clearly, non-Jews—who accused 
his own people of slighting the divinity worshipped by 
the heathens. This charge he denounces as ‘blasphe¬ 
mous’. But how does he meet and combat it? By show¬ 
ing that Moses’ tabernacle, the vessels that were used 
in the rites, the very vestments themselves of the priests, 
all in strange and mysterious ways symbolise the 
world, Nature, the universe. May we not draw two 
conclusions? He considers his deity identical with that 
of those heathen objectors—by which, I suppose, he 
must mean the one worshipped in all of their mysteries. 
Secondly, I take him to mean, since he lays so much 
stress upon Nature, that God, as conceived of by Moses, 
was really a great Nature-god, though invisible, eternal, 
immutable, unknown and unknowable as such—or 
apart, says Josephus, from his ‘powers’, which must 
mean, I think, manifestations. This view is borne 
out by a passage we cited from the tract against Apion:— 
‘The universe is in God’s hands; perfect and blessed, 
self-sufficing and sufficing for all, He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things. By his works 
and bounties He is plainly seen, indeed more manifest 
than ought else; but His form and magnitude surpass 
our powers of description. No materials, however 
costly, are fit to make an image of Him; no art has skill 
to conceive and represent it. The like of Him we have 
never seen, we do not imagine, and it is impious to con¬ 
jecture. We behold His works: the light, the heaven, the 
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earth, the sun, the waters, the reproductive creatures, 
the sprouting crops. These God created, not with hands, 
not with toil, not with assistants of whom He had no 
need; He willed it so, and forthwith they were made in 
all their beauty .’ 1 


n 

One further point merits attention. The sacerdotal 
year of the Hebrews commenced with the month known 
as Abib, the month that was later called Nisan . 2 So 
Moses, indeed, had ordained. It began with the spring 
equinox. For we know this particular month covered 
parts of our March and our April. Then the Israelites 
marched out of Egypt; then also they held the Pass- 
over and ate of the Passover Lamb. This Lamb, I pre¬ 
sume, was the Lamb or the Ram that we find in the 
zodiac, opening then the new year. Here again we 
seem faced with astronomy, the sun when it occupied 
Aries. It is, I think, commonly held that this feast was 
in use long before . 3 It may thus be regarded, perhaps, 
as a feast of the spring equinox, which was later trans¬ 
formed into one that recalled the delivery from Egypt. 
Or did it, at least in some ways, still retain its original 
character? Some may, perhaps, think it strange that 
the exodus thus coincided. The Lamb that delivered 
from winter, delivered them also from bondage. 

1 Against Apion, ii, 190. 

2 Abib denotes ‘ear of corn’. ‘To produce early fruit 5 is abab. 
Sec Exodus , xii, 2. Prior to the exile it seems that the year had 
commenced in the autumn. 

3 This fact seems implied in the language of Exodus , xii, 21. And 
the Hebrews in exile desired several times that they might hold a 
feast. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Our myth is well-nigh inexhaustible. A word or two 
next on some points which, though minor and inci¬ 
dental, may yet have much interest for us as throwing 
more light on its meaning. Osiris travelled over the 
world: so did also the sun in his course, conferring rich 
boons on mankind. But the facts of his ‘life upon earth 5 
may conceal a perhaps subtler meaning. For he taught 
men to worship the gods. The spread of his mysteries 
may, therefore, be glanced at in parts of the myth. 
The sarcophagus travelled to Byblus, the famous 
Phoenician city. Among other things, this may mean 
that the mysteries went to Phoenicia, the god himself 
changing his name to Adonis or ‘Lord of the city 5 . 
Thence they would travel to Greece. The Osirian rites, 
we have seen, were substantially the same with the 
Bacchic. They were also, at least at one period, the same 
with the rites of Adonis. ‘So closely did the rites of Osiris 
resemble those of Adonis at Byblus that some of the 
people of Byblus themselves maintained that it was 
Osiris and not Adonis whose death was mourned by 
them . 5 So does Sir James Frazer write . 1 There is also 
that curious story to which he refers in his work. ‘It is said 
that every year the people beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
used to write a letter to the women of Byblus informing 
them that the lost and lamented Adonis was found. 
This letter they enclosed in an earthen pot, which they 
sealed and sent floating down the river to the sea. The 
waves carried the pot to Byblus, where every year it 
arrived at the time when the Syrian women were weeping 

1 Op. cit.j ii, 127, referring to Lucian, De dea Syria , 7. 
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for their dead Lord. The pot was taken up from the 
water and opened: the letter was read; and the weeping 
women dried their tears, because the lost Adonis was 
found .’ 1 This story looks much like a myth. For no pot 
could behave in that way or achieve that unerring pre¬ 
cision. May it not be the coffer (sarcophagus), sealed, 
as we saw, like the pot and washed up by the waters 
at Byblus? The goddess there found the lost god. 

2 

Osiris brings civilisation—the sciences and arts—to 
mankind. As his mysteries taught men to worship, his 
priests taught them most of the arts, not only the fine 
but the useful. For theirs were astronomy, geometry, 
building, irrigation and so on; theirs, too, the spirit 
that filled that old land of monarchical Egypt with 
pyramids, temples and tombs . 2 A like service the god 
would perform, when he passed into Greece or Phoenicia. 
Again we can see that the myth may contain an his¬ 
torical element. Again, too, we notice how closely 
Dionysus resembled Osiris. He also was represented 
as travelling over the earth, setting forth, in like manner, 
from Egypt. We are tempted, perhaps, to regard this as 
simply a manner of saying these mysteries came out of 
Egypt and had their beginning and source there. It 
has, I think, sometimes been held that their birthplace 
or cradle was India . 3 Whether or not that was so, it 
obtains no support from these myths. Moreover, we 

1 Op. cit ., ii, 23, citing ‘Cyril of Alexandria, In Isaiam , lib. ii. 
Tomus iii. (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca , lxx, 441).* 

2 The sacerdotal caste, having leisure, invented mathematics 
in Egypt, according to Aristotle’s view. Compare his Metaphysics , i, 1. 

3 King, I presume, took this view. For he says of the tombs of 
Osiris and the relics of Bacchus at Delphi:—‘Another proof of Indian 
origin, relics of a Buddha being indispensable for the foundation of 
any dagobah ’ ( Plutarch's Morals , page 30, in footnote). Dagobas are 
Buddhist shrines of a solid and domelike structure. 
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find Dionysus not only not starting from India but 
reaching that part of the earth in the course of his 
mystical progress. Indeed, he is said to have conquered 
it: strangers alone would make conquests. Some caution, 
however, seems needed in dealing with so large a 
question. The honour of inventing the mysteries—for 
such they would probably hold it—more peoples than 
one might lay claim to. Greece can, at least, be ruled 
out, if Herodotus knew aught about it. 1 And granted 
the commonplace view, which, however, I cannot 
accept, if applied to the more cultured circles, that the 
Greeks despised all foreign peoples, his modesty argues 
his honesty. 


3 

Typhon was born in irregular manner—‘neither in 
due time, nor in the right place, but breaking through 
with a blow, he leapt out from his mother’s side.’ 
Andrew Lang has remarked on this point:—‘It is a most 
curious coincidence that the same story is told of Indra 
in the Rig-Veda , iv, 18, 1. “This is the old and well- 
known path by which all the gods were born: thou 
mayst not, by other means, bring thy mother unto 
death.” Indra replies, “I will not go out thence, that 
is a dangerous way: right through the side will I burst.” 
Compare (Leland, Algonquin Legends , p. 15) the birth 
of the Algonquin Typhon, the evil Malsumis, the wolf. 
“Glooskap said, T will be born as others are’.” But the 
evil Malsumis thought himself too great to be brought 
forth in such a manner, and declared that he would 
burst through his mother’s side. Mr. Leland’s note, 
containing a Buddhist and an Armenian parallel, but 
referring neither to Indra nor Typhon, shows the bona 
fides of the Algonquin report. The Bodhisattva was 

1 h, 49- 
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born through his mother’s right side (Kern., Der Bud - 
dhismus , 30). The Irish version is that our Lord was 
born through the crown of the head of the Virgin, like 
Athene.’ ‘Probably’, concludes Andrew Lang, ‘the 
feeling that a supernatural child should have no natural 
birth, and not the borrowing of ideas, accounts for those 
strange similarities of myth.’ 1 This suggestion is surely 
inadequate. Nut had a number of children, all, I suppose, 
‘supernatural’. Typhon alone was thus born, and, at 
least in the case of this legend, such violence seems, 
therefore, exceptional. Lang, indeed, elsewhere, appears, 
when reciting a similar myth, to provide a more plausible 
clue—or rather, the myth, as he says, is the same with 
the myth of Malsumis, the names alone having been 
altered. This legend is that of the Hurons, a branch of 
the Algonkin family. ‘Here’, to quote Lang, ‘Ataentsic 2 
gave birth to twins, Ioskeha and Tawiscara. These 
represent the usual dualism of myth; they answer to 
Osiris and Set, to Ormuzd and Ahriman, and were bitter 
enemies. According to one form of the myth, the woman 
of the sky had twins, and what occurred may be quoted 
from Dr. Brinton. “Even before birth one of them 
betrayed his evil and restless nature by refusing to be 
born in the usual manner, but insisting on breaking 
through his parent’s side or arm-pit. He did so, but it 
cost his mother her life. Her body was buried, and from 
it sprang the various vegetable productions,” pumpkins, 
maize, beans, and so forth.’ 3 Here we know that a violent 
birth indicated a nature as violent. Disruptive we might 
almost call them. Perhaps it was so, too, with Typhon? 
Athena is hardly in point: she could not have been 

1 Myth, Ritual and Religion , ii, 137, note 1. 

2 The Hurons, according to Lang, ‘recognise as the founder of 
their kindred a woman named Ataentsic, who, like Hephaestus in 
the Iliad , was banished from the sky.* 

3 Op. cit.y i, 176. 
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normally born, being daughter of Zeus and Zeus only. 
But Indra, of course, was no Typhon. Not thus in all 
cases, it follows, can irregular births be construed. 

4 

Mention is made in the myth of the five days called 
added or epact. These, perhaps, bear on the date when 
the legend itself first arose. ‘The Egyptian civil solar 
year 5 , says Wilkinson, ‘consisted of 365 days, divided 
into 12 months of 30 days each, at the end of which 
were added the 5 days called epact, or intercalated- 
This civil year was always used by the Egyptians for 
the common epochas and calculations of the people; 
as the dates of their kings, ages of men, and the like. 51 
This is the so-called ‘vague year 5 , upon which we have 
already touched. 1 2 Now, Osiris was said to be born 
upon one of those five added days which were stolen 
or won from the moon. This may very well mean in a 
myth that those days had but just been invented. When 
the year of 365 days took the place of the earlier year 
may, I think, be still open to doubt. But the date would 
be very remote. 3 

It was Hermes—the Greek name for Thoth—who had 
won the five days from the moon, and to win them he 
played her at draughts. This allusion gives no certain 
help in deciding the date of this passage. The game 
was, in some form or other, no doubt, of the greatest 
antiquity. Any allusions may, therefore, be almost as 
old as the ‘game 5 , but all subsequent dates are consistent. 

On this passage about the five days Andrew Lang has 

1 Op. cit . 9 iii, 103. 

2 See p. 22, supra. 

3 In 4241 b.c., if we follow Dr. Breastcd’s account; sec his History 
of Egypt (second edition, 1924), pages 14 and 32. But I find his 
chronology in general is not at all easy to follow. Compare the 
appendix. 
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the following comment:— £ Seb and Nut—earth and 
heaven—were husband and wife. In the De hide version, 
the sun cursed Nut that she should have no child in month 
or year; but thanks to the cleverness of a new divine 
co-respondent, five days were added to the calendar. 
This is clearly a later edition [addition?] to the fable.’ 1 
Why a later addition, forsooth? Andrew Lang himself 
gives us no reasons, nor yet does he tell us how much 
of the so-called £ De hide version’ he held to be—shall 
we say?—primitive. Chapter twelve or the first of the 
myth, I presume, he rejects as a whole. For the births 
of Osiris and others depend on the tale of the Moon. 
Seb and Nut are the Kronos and Rhea of the Greeks 
and of Plutarch’s own version. If Lang is correct on 
this point, then, it follows, the myth once commenced 
with the reign of Osiris on earth. I suppose him to 
hold that those births have no bearing on what he 
conceives to have been the real theme of the myth. 
£ The great Egyptian myth’, so he says, £ the myth of 
Osiris, turns on the antagonism of Osiris and Set, and 
the persistence of the blood-feud between Set and the 
kindred of Osiris.’ 2 And this, we ourselves have allowed, 
may have been the historical germ. But, of course, 
in the tale of Osiris a birth of some sort was essential—as 
much so, indeed, as a death. What I ventured to call 
£ the appendix’ may seem, as we saw, prima facie no part 
of the primitive myth. And no part was the preface, 
says Lang. Head and tail would alike, on these views, 
have been superimposed or tacked on. 

5 

A word more upon this appendix, which brings the 
horse into the myth. We quoted Sir E. Wallis Budge:— 

1 Op. dt. } ii, 136. 

2 Op. cit . 9 ii, 135. 
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£ The horse does not appear to have been known in 
Egypt before the XVIIIth dynasty; this portion of 
Plutarch’s version of the history of Osiris must, then, be 
later than 1500 b.c .’ 1 Is ‘this portion’ the whole of the 
chapter or merely the tale of the horse? For Sir E. 
Wallis Budge says elsewhere:—‘According to a notice 
in the Calendar given in the Fourth Sallier Papyrus 
(Brit. Mus., No. 10,184), Horus began his fight with 
Set, which lasted three days, on the 26th day of the 
month of Thoth, and the two gods fought in the form 
of two men. Isis was present at the fight and, because 
she in some way supported Set against Horus, her son 
turned upon her with the fury of a “panther of the south”, 
and cut off her head. Thoth, however, seeing what had 
been done, took the head of the goddess, and by means 
of his words of power transformed it into the head of a 
cow, and then fixed it upon the body of Isis. According 
to Plutarch (De hide et Osiride ), Isis found that her son 
Horus had succeeded in fettering Set and in binding 
him in chains, but not wishing that he should perish 
she loosed his fetters and set him at liberty; then it was 
that Horus tore off her head the symbols of sovereignty 
which were upon it. We have no means of assigning a 
date to the composition of the above legend, but it 
must be very old, and it is easy to see that it is only a 
version of the older legend of the combat between Ra and 
Apep’, etc. 2 So part of the appendix, it seems, must 
have been ‘very old’, after all, and only the conversa¬ 
tion concerning the horse and the lion would belong 
to a rather late date. We may think, on our view of 

1 See page 15, supra. But he says in The Gods of the Egyptians 
(ii, 279):—‘The Egyptians learned to employ the horse in war from 
the Semites of the Eastern Desert, and their knowledge of the value 
of that animal for charging and for drawing chariots is not older 
than about b.c. 1800.* 

2 The Gods of the Egyptians , i, 488. Plutarch refuses to tell of the 
decapitation of Isis (Isis and Osiris , 20). 
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the myth, that the horse was a constellation. Could it, 
if so, be the Centaur? 

We have quoted Sir E. Wallis Budge. But I do not 
for my part feel sure that the story of Horus and Set ‘is 
only a version of the older legend of the combat between 
Ra and Apep. 5 For what, let us ask, was this combat? 
‘The type and symbol of all enmity to Ra, whether of 
a physical or moral character, was the arch-serpent 
Apep or Apepi, which attacked him daily, and was 
overcome daily. To this monster we have several 
allusions in the Book of the Dead , but these do not ade¬ 
quately convey an idea of the terror with which he was 
regarded, at all events in the latter part of the dynastic 
period. 51 ‘The battle in heaven 5 , says Birch, ‘with 
the gigantic Apap or great serpent; his final triumph, 
and strangling of the dragon, and his diurnal renewal 
of the fray, formed the subject of the walls of the tombs 
and sarcophagi at the time of the 18th and subsequent 
dynasties. His name is found in a cartouche as one of 
the divine rulers of primitive Egypt, after Ptah, of 
whom he was the son, according to the Memphite 
tradition. 52 Thus the legend of Ra and Apep has to 
do with the diurnal sun, with the sun in his diurnal 
course. But this was in no sense the theme, on our 
view, of the myth of Osiris. The story of Ra and Apep, 
none the less, was akin to that myth. Set or Typhon was 
identified with a series of serpent-like monsters, includ¬ 
ing Apef or Aapef. 3 The serpent was one of his symbols. 
We call to mind also, in passing, the mythical serpent 
named Python, destroyed by the Greek god Apollo— 
the sun, like Osiris and Horus. 4 

1 The Gods of the Egyptians , i, 269. 

2 In Gardner Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians , iii, 59. 

3 Sir E. Wallis Budge, op. cit., ii, 245. 

4 Typhon and Python are anagrams. Is that a simple coincidence? 
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Osiris, in Plutarch’s account, is begotten by the sun, 
that is, Ra. Here we come into conflict for once with 
the texts and the old hieroglyphics. These leave us in 
no doubt at all that his father was Set, the Greek Kronos, 
his mother w r as Nut, the Greek Rhea. 1 And of these 
Set was earth, Nut was heaven. But Nut, upon 
Plutarch’s account, must be wife of the sun, that is Ra, 
and Osiris was born out of wedlock. ‘Nut,’ says Renouf, 
‘is the name of a female goddess, frequently used synony¬ 
mously with the other names of the sky, and she is as 
frequently pictured with her arms and legs extended over 
the earth, with the stars spread over her body. 2 The 
marriage of Heaven and Earth is extremely common in 
mythologies; what is peculiar to the Egyptian myth is 
that Earth is not represented as the Mother of all things 
. . . but the Father, and Heaven is here the Mother; 
though, as we have seen in speaking of Ra, Heaven was 
also conceived as a male power, like the Indian Varuna 
and the Greek Ouranos.’ 3 Set was the cackler or goose, 
for the word means a goose in Egyptian. ‘The chief seat 
of the god’, says Sir E. Wallis Budge, ‘appears to have 
been at I-Ieliopolis, where he and his female counterpart 
Nut produced the great Egg whereout sprang the Sun 
under the form of a phoenix. Because of his connexion 
with this Egg Set is sometimes called the “Great 
Cackler”.’ 4 This mysdeal egg was the world, and we 
find it elsewhere than in Egypt. For example, take the 
Orphic cosmogony. ‘The Orphic teachers promulgated,’ 
says Bury, ‘a new theory of the creation of the world—a 

1 See, for instance, Sir E. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , 
ii, 99; Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians , iii, 62. 

2 See the illustrations in Sir Ernest Budge’s book, ii, 98, 99. 

3 Op. cit.f p. hi. 

4 Op. cit ii, 95. 
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theory which may have derived some suggestions from 
Babylonia. They taught that Time was the original 
principle; that then Ether and Chaos came into being; 
that out of these two elements Time formed a silver egg, 
from which sprang the first-born of the gods, Phanes god 
of light; the development of the world is the self¬ 
revelation of Phanes.’ 1 We need not pursue this point 
further. I should, notwithstanding, suspect that this egg 
was imported from Egypt. In Greece it was sacred to 
Bacchus. It was, of course, only a symbol, in some 
respects not inappropriate. The egg is, for instance, a 
sphere. It, moreover, contains in its shell in potential 
and chaotic shape all the shapely and organised life, 
that will sooner or later emerge. 

1 J. B. Bury, History of Greece (1902), p. 316. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


We referred to the rites of Eleusis. Some further points 
call for brief notice. One part of the tale of Demeter 
coincides with the story of Isis. The resemblance, 
indeed, seems too close to be due to the workings of 
chance. Directly or indirectly, there must have been 
definite borrowing. We turn to the Hymn to Demeter, 
that goes by the name of ‘Homeric 5 , and cite from the 
sketch that Grote gives. ‘In the Eleusinian legend, 
preserved by the author of the Homeric Hymn, she 
[the goddess Demeter or Ceres] comes voluntarily and 
identifies herself with Eleusis; her past abode in Krete 
being briefly indicated. Her visit to Eleusis is connected 
with the deep sorrow caused by the loss of her daughter 
Persephone, who had been seized by Hades, while 
gathering flowers in a meadow along with the Oceanic 
Nymphs, and carried off to become his wife in the under¬ 
world. In vain did the reluctant Persephone shriek 
and invoke the aid of her father Zeus: he had consented 
to give her to Hades, and her cries were heard only by 
Hekate and Helios. Demeter was inconsolable at the 
disappearance of her daughter, but knew not where to 
look for her: she wandered for nine days and nights 
with torches in search of the lost maiden without success. 
At length Helios, the “spy of gods and men 55 , revealed 
to her, in reply to her urgent prayer, the rape of Perse¬ 
phone, and the permission given to Hades by Zeus. 
Demeter was smitten with anger and despair: she 
renounced Zeus and the society of Olympus, abstained 
from nectar and ambrosia, and wandered on earth in 
grief and fasting until her form could no longer be 
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known. In this condition she came to Eleusis, then 
governed by the prince Keleos. Sitting down by a well 
at the wayside in the guise of an old woman, she was 
found by the daughters of Keleos, who came thither 
with their pails of brass for water. In reply to their 
questions, she told them that she had been brought 
by pirates from Krete to Thorikos, and had made her 
escape; she then solicited from them succour and em¬ 
ployment as a servant or a nurse. The damsels pre¬ 
vailed upon their mother Metaneira to receive her, and 
to entrust her with the nursing of the young Demophoon, 
their late-born brother, the only son of Keleos. Demeter 
was received into the house of Metaneira, her dignified 
form still borne down by grief: she sat long silent, and 
could not be induced either to smile or to taste food, 
until the maid-servant Iambe, by jests and playfulness, 
succeeded in amusing and rendering her cheerful. She 
would not taste wine, but requested a peculiar mixture 
of barley-meal with water and the herb mint. The child 
Demophoon, nursed by Demeter, throve and grew up 
like a god, to the delight and astonishment of his parents: 
she gave him no food, but anointed him daily with 
ambrosia, and plunged him at night in the fire like a 
torch, where he remained unburnt. She would have 
rendered him immortal had she not been prevented by 
the indiscreet curiosity and alarm of Metaneira, who 
secretly looked in at night, and shrieked with horror 
at the sight of her child in the fire. The indignant 
goddess, setting the infant on the ground, now revealed 
her true character to Metaneira: her wan and aged look 
disappeared, and she stood confest in the genuine 
majesty of her divine shape, diffusing a dazzling bright¬ 
ness which illuminated the whole house. “Foolish 
mother”, she said, “thy want of faith has robbed thy 
son of immortal life. I am the exalted Demeter, the 
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charm and comfort both of gods and men: I was pre¬ 
paring for thy son exemption from death and old age; 
now it cannot be but he must taste of both. Yet shall 
he be ever honoured, since he has sat upon my knee, 
and slept in my arms. Let the people of Eleusis erect 
for me a temple and altar on yonder hill above the 
fountain: I will myself prescribe to them the orgies 
which they must religiously perform to propitiate my 
favour”.’ 1 This part of the tale of Demeter seems 
clearly based on that of Isis. The Greeks must have had 
it from Egypt—perhaps, as the tale hints, through 
Crete. For no one would argue, I think, that it passed 
into Egypt from Greece. 


2 

Before leaving the Homeric hymn let the reader note 
these further points. ‘Demeter’, once more to cite 
Grote, ‘then revisited Olympus, again to dwell with 
the gods; but before her departure she communicated 
to the daughters of Keleos, and to Keleos himself, 
together with Triptolemus, Diokles, and Eumolpus, the 
divine service and the solemnities which she required 
to be observed in her honour. And thus began the 
venerable mysteries of Eleusis, at her special com¬ 
mand: the lesser mysteries celebrated in February, in 
honour of Persephone; the greater, in August, to the 
honour of Demeter herself. Both are jointly patronesses 
of the holy city and temple’. 2 We have had an occasion 
already to say a few words of Eumolpus. According 
to certain traditions, he lived in the days of Erechtheus. 
Thucydides has these remarks:—‘In the days of Gecrops 
and the first kings, down to the reign of Theseus, Attica 
was divided into communes, having their own town 

1 G. Grote, History of Greece (1869), i, 37. 

2 i, 40. For Eumolpus see Hymn to Demeter , 475, 
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halls and magistrates. Except in case of alarm the 
whole people did not assemble in council under the 
king, but administered their own affairs, and advised 
together in their several townships. Some of them at 
times even went to war with him, as the Eleusinians 
under Eumolpus with Erechtheus 5 . 1 

3 

In Egypt, Diodorus declares, they related that this 
king, Erechtheus, was one of their own race by birth. 
There was in his time a great famine that spread through 
well nigh the whole world; but Egypt escaped from the 
drought, thanks, it seems, to the great river Nile. Then, 
taking a quantity of corn, he conveyed it from Egypt to 
Athens out of kindness to people akin. 2 And so they 
elected him king. He it was who established the mys¬ 
teries and rites of Demeter at Eleusis. Sacrificial and 
similar customs were the same in both Athens and 
Egypt. The sacerdotal house of Eumolpus derived 
from the priesthood in Egypt, and that of the marshals, 
Kerukes, from those that were called the pastophori. 3 
If folk like Eumolpus and Erechtheus may well be but 
mythical figures, these statements may yet contain 
truth, as applied to events and to facts. That the mys¬ 
teries and rites of Demeter were really Egyptian in 
origin would help us to understand why an Eumolpid 
was summoned by Ptolemy. 

1 Thucydides, ii, 15; translation by Jowett. 

2 ota TTjv a-xr/yeveiav; these words would appear to imply 
that the city was colonised from Egypt. See also Diodorus Siculus, i, 
28. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, i, 29. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Plutarch refers to a Maneros, either the name of a 
person the Egyptians sang of at their feasts or, according 
to some, an expression well suited to those who make 
merry. Herodotus says the Egyptians, besides other 
memorable customs, had also a song sung as well in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus and elsewhere. It bore different 
names in those countries but happened to be the same 
song as the Greeks themselves sang and called Linos. 
But whence the Egyptians had got it was one of the 
wonders of Egypt. 1 They always appeared to be sing¬ 
ing it. Its name in their language was Maneros. They 
told him that he was the son of the first king of Egypt, 
called Menes, and, dying a premature death, he was 
honoured with these lamentations—meaning, perhaps, 
nothing more than their being of the greatest antiquity. 
Herodotus also declares it their first and their only 
song, which was certainly not strictly true. 2 But what 
does he mean by this Linus? At least, not a man that 
was sung of. Aoide in Greek could mean that, but as 
certainly threnoi could not. Thus it seems that he must 
mean an air or, if not, words as sung to an air. The 
former appears the more likely, at least on a summary 
view. That the words could have borne the same mean¬ 
ing—the same precise sense—in all countries, provided, 

1 ‘Whence they obtained the name Linos’ can hardly, I think, 
be correct; t 6 otivo^a is rightly deleted. 

2 ii, 79. Note that Herodotus and Plutarch, though writing at 
times far removed, yet agree on the name Maneros, while the latter 
says nothing of Linus. In the former note also the oairep, denoting 
an actual identity, not a mere general resemblance—‘the very 
same song which, etc.’ The song is called dpijvot, ‘these wail¬ 
ings 5 . 
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of course, there were words, would, indeed, appear very 
unlikely, unless it was due to translation. But then some 
may, doubtless, object, as, I think, might Herodotus 
also, that having the very same air was itself little short 
of a miracle. Can we throw light on these points? 

2 

Renouf in his lectures has the following:— c The 
Egyptians were not, as used on very insufficient evidence 
to be supposed, a sad or morose people. Their religion 
at least does not appear to have been “designed to make 
their pleasures less.” The description of their festivals 
given by classical writers is fully corroborated by authen¬ 
tic testimony, and the national tendency, at least in 
the prosperous times of the monarchy, was towards 
excess in the exercise of conviviality. Great quantities 
of wine, both native and foreign, were consumed; 
and beer-houses, if we may judge of the frequency 
with which they are inveighed against in the papyri, 
must have been as serious a pest in the time of the great 
Rameses as they are in the England of the nineteenth 
century. The point of the story which Herodotus tells 
about the representation of a dead body in a coffin 
being carried round and shown to the guests at enter¬ 
tainments, lies in the final words uttered by the bearer: 
“Cast your eyes on this figure; after death, you yourself 
will resemble it; drink then, and be happy ”. 1 I think 
it would be easy to quote English, French or German 
drinking-songs containing the same moral. The element 
of mournfulness is introduced merely for the purpose of 
bringing out the convivial sentiment into stronger 
relief. It is possible that Herodotus makes allusion to a 
song of which several copies or fragments of copies have 

1 Herodotus, ii, 78. The story is also in Plutarch (Isis et Osiris, 
17). So long did the custom continue. 
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reached us. It is called the Song of King Antuf—a 
monarch of the eleventh dynasty, whom I have already 
mentioned—and it says: “Fulfil thy desire while thou 
livest. Put oils upon thy head, clothe thyself with fine 
linen adorned with precious metals . . . Yield to thy 
desire—fulfil thy desire with thy good things whilst 
thou art upon earth, according to the dictation of thy 
heart. The day will come to thee when one hears not 
the voice—when the one who is at rest hears not their 
voices. Feast in tranquillity, seeing that there is no one 
who carries his goods with him”. Another poem which 
has been preserved, “The Lay of the Harper”, is very 
similar in its tone: “Let odours and oils stand before 
thy nostril. Let song and music be before thy face, and 
leave behind thee all evil cares. Mind thee of joy till 
cometh the day of pilgrimage, when we draw near the 
land which loveth silence”. 51 The conjecture here 
made by Renouf can hardly, I think, be correct. For 
why should a mourning dirge, composed, as Egyptians 
had it, to honour the son of King Menes, yet come to 
be knowm as the song of a king of a much later dynasty? 
£ The Lay of the Harper 5 , I presume, is the song called 
c The Harper’s Lament’ 1 2 or some other uncommonly 
like it. The version contained in Renouf corresponds 
with its latter half closely. However, I feel far from 
sure that this song or ‘lament 5 is a dirge in the sense 
that Herodotus meant or, for reasons I shortly shall 
come to, can well be the same as the Maneros. 

3 

The Maneros was also the Linus and both ‘lamenta¬ 
tions’ or ‘wailings’. Herodotus could hardly, I think, be 

1 Op. cit., p. 68. 

2 To be found in First Steps in Egyptian (Sir E. A. Wallis Budge) 
with a version in English as well. See p. 138. 
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mistaken about the Greek Linus. But was this name, 
after all, Greek? Here again we may turn to R. Brown. 
Linos, he roundly asserts, is ‘the Phoenician dirge Ai- 
Lenu (“Alas for us! 55 ) personified 5 . 1 So far this agrees 
with Herodotus—the song that the Greeks knew as 
Linus was sung in Phoenicia also. Did it pass from 
that country to Greece? Indeed, we may go on to ask, 
did it pass to Phoenicia from Egypt? Their having 
the very same song is in that case no longer a problem. 
Now Yarker has this brief allusion:—‘There is a very 
ancient dirge, called the Maneros , which is supposed to 
have been chanted over the Neophyte 5 . So much and 
no more does he say, although much may, perhaps, be 
implied. By ‘the neophyte 5 he means to refer to ‘the 
ancient sacerdotal initiations, for the priests had their 
own initiations to which they alone were admissible 5 . 
‘The priests 5 are the priests of Osiris . 2 Was the dirge 
carried round with the mysteries? 

4 

A word or two more on the Linus. The Greeks had 
their Ailinos also . 3 The word is derived from ai-Linos , 
according to Liddell and Scott, and it means in that 
case ‘woe for Linus 5 . I suggest it is really Ai-Lenu , a 
little disguised or Grecised . 4 Ailinon appears in refrains 
—‘cry woe, woe, but may the good prevail ! 55 Did ‘the 
wailings 5 Herodotus speaks of resemble this plaintive 
refrain? 

1 Op. cit. 9 i, 35- . , . , . . 

2 Arcane Schools, p. 85. Yarker here gives no authority but had, 
I presume, a good reason for making the statements he makes. What 
can their point be, if not? 

3 AtXu'os, meaning ‘a dirge’. It was used as an adjective also 
with the meaning of‘mournful’ or ‘plaintive’. 

4 Others suppose it the same as the Hebrew way lam , ‘woe 
unto us’. 

6 Aeschylus, Agamemnon , 121, atkivov atKivov dire, rb o*ev vlk&tcj. 
It comes again twice in this chorus. 
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According to Herodotus’s statements, this dirge was 
sung also in Cyprus. Was it carried there, too, from 
Phoenicia? Of Cyprus Sir James Frazer writes:—‘With 
its rich mines of copper and its forests of firs and stately 
cedars, the island naturally attracted a commercial 
and maritime people like the Phoenicians; while the 
abundance of its corn, its wine, and its oil must have 
rendered it in their eyes a Land of Promise by compari¬ 
son with the niggardly nature of their own rugged 
coast, hemmed in between the mountains and the sea. 
Accordingly they settled in Cyprus at a very early 
date and remained there long after the Greeks had also 
established themselves on its shores; for we know from 
inscriptions and coins that Phoenician kings reigned at 
Citium, the Chittim of the Hebrews, down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. Naturally the Semitic colonists 
brought their gods with them from the mother-land. 
They worshipped Baal of the Lebanon, who may well 
have been Adonis, and at Amathus on the south coast 
they instituted the rites of Adonis and Aphrodite, or 
rather Astarte. Here, as at Byblus, these rites resembled 
the Egyptian worship of Osiris so closely that some 
people even identified the Adonis of Amathus with 
Osiris. The Tyrian Melcarth or Moloch was also wor¬ 
shipped at Amathus, and the tombs discovered in the 
neighbourhood prove that the city remained Phoenician 
to a late period .’ 1 Still the arm of coincidence lengthens! 

6 

A song or a chant known as Maneros was sung by the 
peasants in Egypt. For instance, Sir James Frazer says 

1 Op. cit.y i, 31. According to Bury, however, the Greeks them¬ 
selves colonised Cyprus about the same time and not later—a 
thousand or more years b.c. See J. B. Bury, History of Greece (1902), 
pp. 63, 64. 
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in a passage to which I recur:—‘To the husbandmen 
the time of harvest, at least in a good year, must neces¬ 
sarily be a season of joy: in bringing home his sheaves 
he is requited for his long and arduous labours. Yet if 
the old Egyptian farmer felt a secret joy at reaping and 
garnering the grain, it was essential that he should 
conceal the natural emotion under an air of profound 
dejection. For was he not severing the body of the corn- 
god with his sickle and trampling it to pieces under the 
hoofs of his cattle on the threshing-floor? Accordingly 
we are told that it was an ancient custom of the Egyp¬ 
tian corn-reapers to beat their breasts and lament over 
the first sheaf cut, while at the same time they called 
upon Isis . 1 The invocation seems to have taken the 
form of a melancholy chant, to which the Greeks gave 
the name of Maneros. Similar plaintive strains were 
chanted by corn-reapers in Phoenicia and other parts 
of Western Asia . 2 Probably all these doleful ditties 
were lamentations for the corn-god killed by the sickles 
of the reapers. In Egypt the slain deity was Osiris, and 
the name Maneros applied to the dirge appears to be 
derived from certain words meaning ‘Come to thy 
house,” which often occur in the lamentations for the 
dead god 5 . 3 

1 The author cites ‘Diodorus Siculus, i, 14, 2,’ in a footnote. 
The name Maneros is, however, not actually found in that passage. 

2 The following are cited in a footnote: ‘Herodotus, ii, 79; Julius 
Pollux, iv, 54; Pausanias, Lx, 29, 7; Athenaeus, xiv, 11 sq., pp 
618-620*. 

3 Op. cit ., ii, 45, referring to Brugsch and to Wiedemann. Else¬ 
where the author remarks: ‘It appears, however, that the name 
Maneros is due to a misunderstanding of the formula maa-ne-hra , 
“Come to the house”, which has been discovered in various Egyptian 
writings, for example, in the dirge of Isis in the Book of the Dead. 
Plence we may suppose that the cry maa-ne-hra was chanted by the 
reapers over the cut corn as a dirge for the death of the corn-spirit 
(Isis or Osiris) and a prayer for its return* (Spirits of the Corn and of 
the Wild , i, 215). This view of the word Maneros, which was first of 
all offered by Brugsch, is now, I am told, much suspected. Sir James 
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Part of this passage is theory. But as for the statements 
of fact, they are not, I think, quite in agreement with 
what we can read in Herodotus. Maneros, here we are 
told, was a name that the Greeks gave the dirge. Hero¬ 
dotus, totidem verbis , declares that the name was Egyp¬ 
tian . 4 ‘Exactly the same 5 in Herodotus here becomes 
‘similar 5 strains. But what was the dirge that was 
chanted by husbandmen, farmers, corn-reapers? Gould 
it well be the Harper’s Lament? ‘At the same time they 
called upon Isis. The invocation seems to have taken 
the form of a melancholy chant, to which the Greeks 
gave the name of Maneros . 5 But the Harper’s Lament 
contains nothing connecting its subject with Isis. Ra 
is the god addressed in it. Nor has it, so far as I see, 
any bearing on such things as harvests. We notice 
this further point also. The husbandmen called upon 
Isis. But if the word Maneros means, as is often said, 
‘Come to thy house’, would they not be invoking Osiris ? 
And if it means ‘Let us be merry 5 , what, then, of the 
beating of breasts? We seem to be here in a tangle. 

7 

We have seen that, according to Yarker, ‘a very 
ancient dirge, called the Maneros , 5 is ‘supposed to have 
been chanted over the Neophyte 5 in ‘the ancient sacer¬ 
dotal initiations 5 , confined to the priests of Osiris. Again 
we can hardly suppose that the dirge was the Harper’s 
Lament. Nor could it mean ‘Let us be merry’. That, 
however, the priests invoked Isis can hardly be deemed 
as absurd. May I make, too, this further suggestion? 
A dirge may be sung for the dead or for one who is 

in a footnote observes that, ‘according to another interpretation, 
however, Maneros is the Egyptian manurosh , “Let us be merry’V This 
meaning has found little favour. 

4 &rri AlyvTTTKTTl 0 A Ivos KaXeij/ievos JSlavepujs. Some manu¬ 
scripts spell the name M avepos. 
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fabled to die. Now, provided this particular neophyte 
acted the part of the deity, whose death and re-birth 
are set forth in the legend with which we are dealing— 
to be sure, no extravagant assumption—it follows that 
he may have been ‘buried 5 and even placed in a sar¬ 
cophagus during some part of the rite. That something 
much like this occurred even Yarker suggests in his book, 
though he neither confirms it as fact nor goes into the 
point on its merits. He merely refers to a writer who 
‘claims that the cross was the emblem of the descent 
into matter, and that, to represent this, the candidate 
was laid upon a cruciform bier, hollowed to suit the 
body of the candidate, wearied after a long preliminary 
ritual. His arms were loosely bound with cords, and he 
was then carried from the Hall of initiation into the 
Crypt, or lower vault of the temple, and placed upon a 
sarcophagus to represent actual burial. He remained 
there for three entire days, whilst the tests of earth, 
water, air and fire were applied to the divorced soul as a 
practical experience of invulnerability. On the fourth 
day of the entombment he was brought forth and 
exposed to the first rays of the rising sun, and restored 
to natural life 5 . 1 Whether this is correct in detail, some¬ 
thing like it may surely have happened. The priests 
would have chanted the Maneros over the ‘crucified 5 
mystes. In much later times it seems certain that such 
things did actually happen and were the very meaning 
and essence of so-called ‘initiation 5 in every and all of the 
mysteries. Here let me quote Dr. Angus. ‘Initiation 
proper 5 , he says, ‘was considered as a “death 55 from 
which believers arose through rebirth: probably for 
this reason the hour of midnight was often chosen as 
the most appropriate hour for initiation. There was a 
familiar word-play on the words for “initiation 55 ( teleis - 
1 Op. cit ., p. 85. 
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thai) and “dying” ( teleutan ): “to die is to be initiated”, 
says Plato. Stobaeus has preserved a fragment of 
Themistius (or Plutarch?) which runs: “then [the soul] 
suffers a passion such as that of those who are under¬ 
going initiation into great Mysteries; wherefore also 
there is a correspondence of word to word and act to 
act in teleutan teleisthai with reference to the Dionysiac 
or Eleusinian Mysteries”. Apuleius underwent “a 
voluntary death” ( ad instar uolontariae mortis ) and “ap¬ 
proached the realm of Death” in order thereby to attain 
his “spiritual birthday” ( natalem sacrum) in the service 
of a goddess whose followers were “as it were reborn” 
(quodammodo renatos). This drama commemorated the 
death and resurrection of Osiris. In the rites of the 
Great Mother a trench or grave was dug in which the 
mysles was symbolically buried: the tauroboliatus arose 
from the trench into a new life. According to Firmicus 
Maternus the intending mystes of Attis was admitted as 
moriturus , “about to die” . . . An interesting example of 
symbolic burial in the Dionysiac-Orphic rites is given 
by Proclus: “The priests command that the body 
should be buried except the head in the most secret of 
all initiations”, as a result of which “the Spirit in us is 
Dionysiac [divine] and a veritable image of Dionysus.” 91 

1 The Mystery Religions and Christianity , p. 96, with references. I 
transliterate the Greek words. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


We said on a previous page that ‘vegetation, its growth 
and decay come to some extent into the myth . 5 This is 
also borne out by the rites, and of these Sir James Frazer 
makes much in expounding his own special view of the 
god as a sort of corn-god. The decay of vegetation 
would, doubtless, strike men as an evident sign of the 
darkness, decay, dissolution, that came with the coming 
of autumn on Nature and all of her works, while the 
first signs of life in the spring, in like manner, would 
seem to portend universal rebirth and revival. These 
facts are, however, I think, but subordinate and secon¬ 
dary only. The primary fact was the sun, as the great 
source of all, the life-giver. So it seems that, both through 
and beyond them, the rites would refer to the sun, to 
his mythical death and rebirth. While the seed, giving 
birth to the plant, may be certainly fabled to die, that 
would surely be nothing but symbol. As none could, 
perhaps, be more natural, none could be more super¬ 
ficial. Let us follow Sir James’s survey. First he deals 
with the rites of the husbandmen—‘the popular religion’, 
as he calls it. ‘We are,’ he says, ‘told that the Egyptians 
held a festival of Isis at the time when the Nile began to 
rise. They believed that the goddess was then mourning 
for the lost Osiris, and that the tears which dropped 
from her eyes swelled the impetuous tide of the river . 1 
Hence in Egyptian inscriptions Isis is spoken of as she 
“who maketh the Nile to swell and overflow, who 
maketh the Nile to swell in his season ” 2 . . . Now if 

1 The author refers to Pausanias, x, 32, 18. 

2 Author’s footnote: ‘E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection , ii, 278.’ 
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Osiris was in one of his aspects a god of the corn, 
nothing could be more natural than that he should be 
mourned at midsummer. For by that time the harvest 
was past, the fields were bare, the river ran low, life 
seemed to be suspended, the corn-god was dead. At such 
a moment people who saw the handiwork of divine 
beings in all the operations of nature might well trace 
the swelling of the sacred stream to the tears shed by the 
goddess at the loss of the beneficent corn-god her hus¬ 
band.’ 1 This theory at first seems attractive. A different 
construction, however, can surely be placed on the 
facts. In the myth we have already seen that the birth 
and the death of Osiris were marked by the two equi¬ 
noxes. But the god might appear to be dead in those 
months when the whole land of Egypt so nearly resem¬ 
bled the desert, and that, too, in spite—or because—of 
the scorching and pitiless heat. For all he could do for 
the farmers the god was as good as defunct. Not a gift, 
not a boon could he grant them. But did he not once 
more revive, when the Nile rose again at the solstice? 
In this way I think men might argue; in this way the 
god might be said to die twice in the course of the year. 
We must bear in our minds all along that the sun never 
literally died. Nor can we believe that Egyptians so 
thought in historical times. Nor yet did he wax and 
wane. He vanished or went down below; but his 
deaths must have been allegorical. 

2 

Irrigation comes first; then comes sowing. ‘The next 
great operation’, says Sir James Frazer, ‘of the agricul¬ 
tural year in Egypt is the sowing of the seed in November, 
when the water of the inundation has retreated from the 
fields. With the Egyptians, as with many peoples of 
1 Op. tit., ii, 33. 
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antiquity, the committing of the seed to the earth assumed 
the character of a solemn and mournful rite. On this 
subject I will let Plutarch speak for himself.’ 1 Here 
follows a passage from Plutarch, which throws little 
light on the question, so far as I see, in the main. There 
are statements, however, suggesting that the god is 
the same with the sun. c The Phrygians imagine that 
the god sleeps in winter and wakes in summer, and 
accordingly they celebrate with Bacchic rites the putting 
him to bed in winter and his awakening in summer. 
The Paphlagonians allege that he is bound fast and 
shut up in winter, but that he stirs and is set free in 
spring 5 . 2 Plere we notice the ‘Bacchic rites’. The Phry¬ 
gians, indeed, were renowned for their worship of the 
god Dionysus. The text, I think, makes it quite clear 
that ‘the god’ is the same with Osiris. If Bacchus was 
one with the sun, as I cannot for my part well doubt, 
then we need in that case go no further. But this we may 
notice in passing. ‘The god’ is awake all the summer. 
But should not a corn-god in Egypt wake up when the 
corn first appears and be put to his bed with the har¬ 
vest? And have we not just been assured that he was 
dead at midsummer time? Nay, even a ‘god of fertility’ 
must have been dead before then. 

3 

Finally, we come to the harvest. I quote here again 
from a passage to which I have briefly referred. ‘The 
Egyptian harvest, as we have seen, falls not in autumn 
but in spring, in the months of March, April and May. 
To the husbandman the time of harvest, at least in a 
good year, must necessarily be a season of joy; in bring¬ 
ing home his sheaves he is requited for his long and 

1 Of), cit., ii, 40; Isis et Osiris , 69-71. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 69: notice the word paKxeiovTes. 
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anxious labours. Yet if the old Egyptian farmer felt a 
secret joy at reaping and garnering the grain, it was 
essential that he should conceal the natural emotion 
under an air of profound dejecdon. For was he not 
severing the body of the corn-god with his sickle and 
trampling it to pieces under the hoofs of his cattle on 
the threshing-floor? Accordingly we are told that it 
was an ancient custom of the Egyptian corn-reapers to 
beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf cut, 
while at the same time they called upon Isis 1 . The 
invocation seems to have taken the form of a melancholy 
chant, to which the Greeks gave the name of Maneros. 
Similar plaintive strains were chanted by corn-reapers 
in Phoenicia and other parts of Western Asia. Probably 
all these doleful ditties were lamentations for the corn- 
god killed by the sickles of the reapers. In Egypt the 
slain deity was Osiris, and the name Maneros applied 
to the dirge appears to be derived from certain words 
meaning “Come to thy house”, which often occur in 
the lamentations for the dead god.’ 2 Here, I think, we 
need only refer to what has been already said in regard 
to the god’s twofold death. In Egypt the sun might be 
fabled to die when the harvest was gathered and the 
drought came again on the land. Hinc illae lacrimae , 
surely. 


4 

From these simple rites of the farmers Sir James 
Frazer passes in turn to the festivals in honour of Osiris, 
or those which he here calls ‘official’. ‘Herodotus 
tells us’, he says, ‘that the grave of Osiris was at Sais 
in Lower Egypt, and that there was a lake there upon 
which the sufferings of the god were displayed as a 

1 A footnote cites Diodorus Siculus, i, 14, 2. 

2 Op. cit., ii, 45. 
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mystery by night. This commemoration of the divine 
passion was held once a year; the people mourned and 
beat their breasts at it to testify their sorrow for the 
death of the god; and an image of a cow, made of gilt 
wood with a golden sun between its horns, was carried 
out of the chamber in which it stood the rest of the year. 
The cow no doubt represents Isis herself, for cows were 
sacred to her, and she was regularly depicted with the 
horns of a cow on her head, or even as a woman with 
the head of a cow. It is probable that the carrying out 
of her cow-shaped image symbolised the goddess search¬ 
ing for the dead body of Osiris; for this was the native 
Egyptian interpretation of a similar ceremony observed 
in Plutarch’s time about the winter solstice, when the 
gilt cow was carried seven times round the temple. A 
great feature of the festival was the nocturnal illumi¬ 
nation. People fastened rows of oil-lamps to the outside 
of their houses, and the lamps burned all night long. 
The custom was not confined to Sais, but was observed 
throughout the whole of Egypt. This universal illumi¬ 
nation of the houses on one night of the year suggests 
that the festival may have been a commemoration not 
merely of the dead Osiris but of the dead in general, 
in other words, that it may have been a night of All 
Souls. 51 Sir James then proceeds at some length to con¬ 
sider those feasts of the dead which he terms nights or 
feasts of All Souls. 


5 

I cannot here follow Sir James in detail through the 
whole of this chapter. I can but refer to some points 
upon which I suppose him mistaken. In the first place, 

1 Op. cit ., ii, 50, citing as follows from Herodotus:—ii, 170; ii, 
129-132; ii, 41; ii, 62. Plutarch is cited as well for the carrying round 
of the cow (Isis et Osiris , 52). 
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he sets out to deal with ‘official’ Osirian festivals. Here 
I feel bound to suggest that he has in reality included a 
festival in honour of Isis. That the mysteries enacted 
at Sais took place at the very same time with the festival 
of lighting the lamps may, perhaps, be regarded as 
likely; but Herodotus himself does not say so, nor does 
it seem otherwise known. Let us grant it for argument’s 
sake and suppose both were parts of one fete. But the 
festival (so-called) of Sais, to use Sir James Frazer’s 
own term, which agrees with the Greek writer’s use, 
was a festival, surely, of Isis. Herodotus says so sans 
phrase —‘in honour’, that is, ‘of Athene’. 1 The temple 
at Sais was Neith’s, and Neith was an old form of Isis. 2 
And Plutarch himself says the Greeks very often called 
Isis Athene. 3 

Secondly, does Sir James Frazer distinguish the 
public assemblies from the secret and mystical rites? 
We return to Herodotus here. Sir James in the passage 
we quoted has drawn upon various chapters, beginning 
with two very short ones. 4 Herodotus says that at Sais 
the tomb could be seen of a person whose name he 
thought fit not to mention—as it seems, in the sacred 
enclosure, at the back of the shrine of Athene, adjoining 
the whole of the wall. 6 In the precincts, moreover, were 

1 ii, 59. See Sir James Frazer, op. cit ., ii, 84: ‘the great festival of 
Osiris at Sais.* 

2 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , i, 450 fF.; 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, op. cit.> iii, 39. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 9. See Plato, TimaeuSy 2 ie. 

4 ii, 170-171. 

6 The Greek here, I think, is ambiguous: dal kclI at rap at (the 
burial-place) too ovk iiaiov ttol€v/acu inri rotoi/ry irp-qyp-a-Ti i^ayopevew 
Totfvofia Iv 2di, iv T(p ipw rrjs 9 AOrjvalrjs, & 7 ri<r 0 € too vrjod, Travrbs tov 
rrjs ’AdyvalTjS ixifievat roixov. Kal 4 v rip t€/j. 4 v€l dfieXol earaai /xeyaXot 
XLOivol , k. t. X. This might, I think, mean ‘in the temple, at 
the back of the chapel or shrine, adjoining the whole of the wall.* 
If ipdv is taken as ‘the precincts or sacred enclosure of Athene’, 
then rtfievos follows at once but must seemingly bear the same 
sense. 
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standing large obelisks made out of stone, while a circular 
lake was at hand, which resembled in size, so he thought, 
that at Delos, which men called the circular. ‘By night 5 , 
he proceeds, ‘in this lake the Egyptians give representa¬ 
tions of the sufferings of him I referred to. They call 
them mysteria , mysteries 5 . He knows all about them, he 
adds, but religion compels him to silence, as also in the 
case of the rites which the Greeks call the Thesmophoria, 
those of Demeter or Ceres. The tomb was the tomb of 
Osiris: of this there can well be no doubt. But the 
mysteries, I take it, were Isiac. Here let us notice 
especially the comparison of Sais with Delos. The latter 
was the principal centre of the worship and rites of 
Apollo. Apollo, I presume, was the sun—or, at least, he 
was not a corn-god. The lake in the island of Delos 
would thus be the scene of his mysteries. 1 These dramas 
were all, of course, secret. The carrying out of the cow 
was no part, I suspect, of the mysteries: Herodotus 
expressly declares he must not mention any details. As 
the bull with her brother and spouse, so the cow was 
connected with Isis. The cow has the sun on its head. 
Then the lighting of lamps is described in plain terms as 
a public assembly: the lamps were hung out in the 

1 The circular lake in that island is mentioned by the poet 
Theognis, i, 7:— 

$oij3e tire ph ae Oea t£kc tt6tvio. A rp-uj, 

<f>olvtKos paOLvrjs xe/xrlp c<pa.\paph7j, 
adavaTiav k&Wkttov , iirl rpoxoeid^L Xipvrj, 
iracra p£v £7r\rj<rd7j, A ij\os aTreipealTj 
doprjs afippoerLris, ey£\aaae 5£ yaia ireXupT], 
yrjOtjfxev St paOvs ttSptos aXbs 7roXi??s. 

(See Poetae-Lyrici Graeci Minores , ed. Pomtow, Lipsiae, p. 169). 
Theognis appears to have flourished in the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. ‘The Lake of Sais’, says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘still exists 
near the modern town of Sa el Hagar’ {op. cit. f iii, 380). This looks 
like a natural lake, but the one that Herodotus mentions seems 
partly or wholly artificial (XiOlvr) KprjTrtot KeKoafirjfi^vTj real epya.ap.hTi 
ev k6k\ip). Herodotus has the same name for this lake as the 
poet Theognis. 
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streets. 1 I may add this point also in passing: the obelisks 
Herodotus mentions are nothing but phalli disguised. 

Now these rites, as Sir James Frazer thinks, were 
identical really with others observed in the month known 
as Athyr, and these he considers identical with a festival 
observed at one time in the following month, known 
as Khoiak, or the funeral rites of Osiris engraved 
on the temple at Denderah. 2 I must own that I feel 
rather doubtful about these identifications. What was 
the festival in Athyr? Was it a feast of Osiris? If so, it 
could not be the same with the fete celebrated at Sais, 
for that was an Isiac festival. But, apart from that 
technical question, I cannot here follow Sir James. In 
support of identification he says of the festival in Athyr, 
‘During these four days a gilt cow swathed in a black 
pall was exhibited as an image of Isis. This, no doubt, 
was the image mentioned by Herodotus in his account 
of the festival.’ 3 The image that Plutarch refers to 
was clearly a bull, not a cow: we have already dealt 
with that question. 4 Moreover, the cow in Herodotus 
was covered with purple or red. 5 

6 

Lest we travel too far from our theme, let us waive 
these and similar questions. What particular points 
in these rites can be said to lend weight to the view that 
Osiris was really a corn-god? I see, indeed, nothing at 
all in the little-known happenings at Sais. I see, on the 
other hand, reason for thinking Osiris a sun-god in 
what is said there about Delos. In what Sir James 

1 Herodotus, ii, 62. For this general illumination some mystical 
reason was given; but Herodotus declines to betray it. 

2 Op. cit., ii, 84-88, 91. 

3 Op. cit., ii, 84. 

4 See supra, pp. 25, 38. 

6 <f>oivLKeljj.aTL (ii, 132). 
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Frazer remarks of the festivals in Athyr and Khoiak, I 
find very little that bears either way on the question at 
issue. In regard to the former he says, £ On the nineteenth 
day of the month the people went down to the sea, the 
priests carrying a shrine which contained a golden 
casket. Into this casket they poured fresh water, and 
thereupon the spectators raised a shout that Osiris was 
found. After that they took some vegetable mould, 
moistened it with water, mixed it with precious spices 
and incense, and moulded the paste into a small moon¬ 
shaped image, which was then robed and ornamented. 
Thus it appears that the purpose of the ceremonies 
described by Plutarch was to represent dramatically, 
first, the search for the dead body of Osiris, and, secondly, 
its joyful discovery, followed by the resurrection of the 
dead god who came to life again in the new image of 
vegetable mould and spices. 51 I cannot go along with 
this view. Why, indeed, should a corn-god be shown 
as returning to life once again in an image resembling 
the moon ? It looks rather, as Plutarch observes, as though 
water was connected with Osiris and earth with his 
sister and consort. 2 And Isis looks much like the moon. 
Of the festival in Khoiak we read that it ‘opened on 
die twelfth day of Khoiak with a ceremony of plough¬ 
ing and sowing. Two black cows were yoked to the 
plough, which was made of tamarisk wood, while the 
share was of black copper. A boy scattered the seed. One 
end of the field was sown with barley, the other with 
spelt, and the middle with flax. During the operation 
the chief celebrant recited the ritual chapter of “the 
sowing of the fields. 55 At Busiris on the twentieth of 
Khoiak sand and barley were put in the god’s “garden 55 , 
which appears to have been a sort of large flower-pot. 

1 Op. dt. f ii, 85. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 39. See page 16, supra. 
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This was done in the presence of the cow-goddess 
Shenty, represented seemingly by the image of a cow 
made of gilt sycamore wood with a headless human 
image in its inside. “Then fresh inundation water was 
poured out of a golden vase over both the goddess and 
the ‘garden’, and the barley was allowed to grow as 
the emblem of the resurrection of the god after his burial 
in the earth, Tor the growth of the garden is the growth 
of the divine substance’. 55,1 What exactly this last sen¬ 
tence means I can make no pretence to explain. But that 
ploughing and sowing and crops, ‘gardens’ or flowerpots 
and vases, should thus have come into the rites is but 
what we, I think, might expect, if Osiris was really the 
sun. Vegetadon was wholly dependent on the Nile 
and the great inundation. The great inundation in turn 
was dependent, we saw, on the sun, which exerted its 
powers through the moon. To these deities, therefore, 
the husbandmen owed all their crops in the end. And 
what shall we make of this fact? ‘On the twenty-second 
of Khoiak, at the eighth hour, the images of Osiris, 
attended by thirty-four images of deities, performed a 
mysterious voyage in thirty-four tiny boats made of 
papyrus, which were illuminated by three hundred and 
sixty-five lights.’ 2 ‘In other mythologies’, so says 
Renouf, ‘the sun-god is borne in a chariot or on horse¬ 
back; in Egypt his course across the sky is made in a 
boat.’ 3 And the number of days in the year was three 
hundred and sixty-five. And the sun took a year to 
complete his long course through the signs of the zodiac. 
We might, too, inquire, why a corn-god should sail in a 
boat—on what voyage? 

1 Op. cit., ii, 87. 

2 Op. cit.y ii, 88. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 109. The facts, I suppose, are well known. Thus 
Phaethon drove the sun’s chariot. Renouf is, perhaps, too dogmatic. 
The sun, in the poet Stesichorus, sailed in a golden bowl, when he 
traversed the ocean-stream (iii, 1; Poetae Lyrici Graeci Minores , p. 148). 
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Let me here draw the reader’s attention to the follow¬ 
ing striking coincidence. ‘That curious ritual’, says 
Andrew Lang, ‘of the Daphnephoria, familiar to many 
English people from Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture, 
is believed to have symbolised the year. Proclus says 
that a staff of olive wood decorated with flowers supported 
a central ball of brass beneath which was a smaller ball, 
and thence little globes were hung. The greater ball 
means the sun, the smaller the moon, the tiny globes the 
stars and the 365 laurel garlands used in the feast are 
understood to symbolise the days. Pausanias says that 
the ceremony was of extreme antiquity. Heracles had 
once been the youth who led the procession, and the 
tripod which Amphitryon dedicated for him was still 
to be seen at Thebes in the second century of our era.’ 1 
The Daphnephoria (or ‘bearing of laurels’) was a festival 
in honour of Apollo—the same with the sun or the sun- 
god. 


Myth , Ritual and Religion , ii, 215. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


We have already more than once spoken of Osiris in 
relation to Bacchus. Let us take up that subject again 
and develop some further points here, first And of 
Dionysus and Zagreus. ‘In his bull-shape*, remarks 
Andrew Lang, ‘Zagreus was finally chopped up small, 
cooked (except the heart), and eaten by the Titans. 
Here we are naturally reminded of the dismemberment 
of Osiris, Ymir, Purusha, Chokanipok and so many 
other gods and beasts in Egypt, India, Scandinavia and 
America’. 1 If Osiris is also Dionysus, as Plutarch and 
others declare, then it goes without saying that the one 
may ‘remind’ us at once of the other. How natural, 
indeed, these analogies found in their histories and 
myths! Should we not a priori expect them? 

2 

Professor J. A. Stewart has spoken of ‘the place held 
in such a deeply religious system as the Orphic by a 
savage grotesque like the story of Zagreus’. This story 
he thus summarises:—‘Zagreus was the son of Zeus and 
Persephone, and his father’s darling. But Hera was 
jealous, and incited the Titans to slay the child. They 
surprised him among his toys, while he was wondering 
at the image of his own face in a mirror, and tore him 
to pieces and ate him, all save his heart, which Athena 
brought to Zeus, who gave it to Semele, and from her 
Zagreus was born again as Dionysus. The Titans 
Zeus in anger consumed with his lightning, and out of 
their ashes arose Man, whose nature thus unites in its 
1 My thy Ritual and Religion , ii, 245. 
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composition an evil element—the flesh of the Titans,— 
and a good element—the flesh of Zagreus which they 
had eaten’. This author, in passing, refers to the ‘Orphic 
and neo-Platonic interpreters’, who saw in the dismem¬ 
berment of Zagreus ‘the resolution of the One into the 
Many’, in his rebirth as Dionysus ‘the return from the 
Many to the One’, ‘while the moral of all was that by 
ceremonial rites and ecstasy we may overcome the 
Titanic element in us’. He conceives it impossible to 
doubt that Zagreus, the Horned Child, ‘represented 
the bull which was torn to pieces and eaten in a savage 
rite, and that the Greek story which I have sketched 
was an Aetiological Myth to explain the rite’. The 
myth is but ‘savage material’. 1 

3 

It is not to my purpose here to consider this legend as 
such. But perhaps it is neither so savage nor yet so gro¬ 
tesque as it looks. That view is the outcome, I think, 
of ‘reading’, to quote Lang again, ‘the story simply as 
a story’. 2 But here I would merely say something of 
certain coincidences only. Dionysus is Zagreus reborn. 
And Osiris is reborn in Horus, for Horus is but the new 
sun. Osiris was torn into pieces; the parts, save the 
phallus, were buried. Zagreus was torn into pieces 
and eaten, except for the heart. And why, we ask, all 
but the heart? Here we turn to what Lang has to say 
of that very old tale, The Two Brothers , which is also, 
it happens, Egyptian. This was ‘actually written down 
on the existing manuscript in the time of Rameses II, 
some 1,400 years before our era, and many centuries 
before India had any known history. No man can 
tell, moreover, how long it had existed before it was 

1 Myths of Plato , p. 409. The ‘horned child’ is K^poev fipepos • 

2 Op. cit., ii, 136. 
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copied out by the scribe Ennana’. 1 Of the brothers 
the younger was Bitiou. Bitiou, Maspero thought, was 
no other than ‘a form of Osiris’. 2 Lang gives the story 
in full, and in it this passage occurs. ‘Now in the morn¬ 
ing the younger brother told the elder all the truth, and 
he mutilated himself, and cast it into the water, and the 
calmar fish devoured it. And he said, “I go to the 
Valley of Acacias” (possibly a mystic name for the 
next world), “and in an acacia tree I shall place my 
heart; and if men cut the tree, and my heart falls, 
thou shalt seek it for seven years, and lay it in a vessel 
of water. Then shall I live again and requite the evil 
that hath been done unto me. And the sign that evil 
hath befallen me shall be when the cup of beer in thy 
hand is suddenly turbid and troubled”.’ 3 Lang on 
this comments as follows:—‘Next morning the brothers 
parley across the stream. The younger first mutilates 
himself (Atys), then says he is going to the vale of the 
acacia, according to M. Maspero probably a name for 
the other world. Meanwhile the younger brother will 
put his heart in a high acacia tree. If the tree is cut 
down, the elder brother must search for the heart , 
and place it in ajar of water, when the younger brother 
will revive. Here we have the idea which recurs in 
the Samoyed mdrchen , where the men lay aside their 
hearts , in which are their separable lives . . . As Mr. 
Ralston well remarks, a very singular parallel to the 
revival of the Egyptian brother’s heart in water is the 
Hottentot tale of a girl eaten by a lion. Her heart is 
extracted from the lion, is placed in a calabash of milk, 
and the girl comes to life again’. 4 We may note before 
leaving this story one point where it closely resembles 

1 Op. cit., ii, 318. 

2 Op. cit., ii, 327. 

3 Op. cit., ii, 319. 

4 Op. cit., ii, 322. 
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the traditional tale of Osiris. ‘And he mutilated him¬ 
self, and cast it into the water, and the calmar fish 
devoured it 5 . ‘For it had 5 , says the legend in Plutarch, 
‘been thrown at first into the river, and lepidotus, 
phagrus and oxyrynchus had fed upon it. 51 

4 

And now to return to the ‘bull-shape 5 . We saw in the 
myth of Osiris the sun and the Bull in conjunction. Now, 
Plutarch, to prove that Osiris is also the Greek Dionysus, 
adduces these facts, among others, that often the Greeks 
represented their god in the form of a bull, that the 
Argives, who worshipped a Bacchus, described him as 
being ‘bull-born 5 and that those of Elea had a Bacchus 
who went by the name of ‘bull-footed 5 . 1 2 We turn 
again here to R. Brown. Bacchus, we noticed in passing, 
he views as ‘Semitic 5 , ‘Phoenician 5 , the same with the 
Greek Dionysus. And both, he contends, were the sun. 
But the Greek god’s particular qualities, not his his¬ 
torical origin, I wish at this point to refer to. Brown 
speaks of a ‘bearded Dionysus, a god called Taurogenes, 
Taurokeros, Taurometopus, Tauromorphos, Tauro- 
phagus, Taurophues and Tauropos 5 . 3 ‘Taurogenes 5 
here is ‘bull-born 5 , ‘Taurokeros 5 ‘bull-horned 5 , and so 
on. Indeed, all the epithets mentioned connect the 
Greek deity with Taurus, the same, if our view is correct, 
with the Taurus or Bull of the zodiac. 

5 

Dionysus travelled over the earth, in the course of 
his journeys reaching India. 4 Again he resembled 

1 Isis et Osiris , 18. 

2 Isis et Osiris , 35. 

3 Op. cit.y i, 182. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, iv, 3. 
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Osiris, according, at least, to some versions. Diodorus 
relates in his work that Osiris made his way through 
Arabia to India and the ends of the earth and he built 
many cities in India and gave the name Nysa to one, 
where, moreover, he planted the ivy. 1 Now, the ivy 
was sacred to Bacchus , as everyone probably knows. 
And Nysa was the legendary scene of the nurture of 
Dionysus (Bacchus). Diodorus, too, tells of a Nysa 
from which Dionysus was named—in Arabia, however, 
not India. There were found pillars or columns belong¬ 
ing to Osiris and Isis with inscriptions in hieroglyphics. 
On that of Osiris was this:— c My father is Kronos, the 
youngest of all the gods. I am Osiris the King, who led 
my army all over the earth to the uninhabited districts 
of India and those that lie to the North, to the source 
of the river Ister, yea, everywhere, even to Ocean. I 
am the eldest son of Kronos. Child of the noble and 
beautiful egg, I was born an offspring congenital with 
day. 2 No place is there in the whole world, whereinto 
I have not been, conferring on all the benefits whereof 
I have been the inventor.’ 3 * * * * 8 So much of the writing 
was legible, the rest, which was longer, illegible owing 
to time and decay. 


6 

Dionysus, too, resembled Osiris in being a great bene¬ 
factor. He taught to the peoples he passed through the 
science of agriculture and the cultivation of the vine. 

1 h 19. 

2 The Greek here in part is obscure: Kal pXaarrbs 4 k KaXov 

re Kat evjmevovs tpoi) (nr4pjia (nryyevZs ey€vvr}d7jv i]//.4pas : uiov 

is Wesseling’s conjecture and, no doubt, correct. I give here a 

possible meaning. Or is it ‘akin to the day’, in the sense, it may well 

be, of ‘day-light’? Light is, perhaps, hinted at as the god’s own 

inscrutable substance. 

8 i» 27. 
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In India, says Diodorus, he founded considerable cities, 
he taught men to honour the deity, introduced laws 
and law-courts and, being, in short, the inventor of 
many most excellent customs, was held for a god and 
so honoured. How closely such statements resemble 
those others we read of Osiris! ‘Reigning 5 , to quote 
Sir James Frazer, who also draws on Diodorus, ‘as a 
king on earth, Osiris reclaimed the Egyptians from 
savagery, gave them laws, and taught them to worship 
the gods. Before his time the Egyptians had been canni¬ 
bals. But Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris, discovered 
wheat and barley growing wild, and Osiris introduced 
the cultivation of these grains amongst his people, who 
forthwith abandoned cannibalism and took kindly 
to a corn diet. Moreover, Osiris is said to have been 
the first to gather fruit from trees, to train the vine 
to poles, and to tread the grapes. Eager to communi¬ 
cate these beneficent discoveries to all mankind, he 
committed the whole government of Egypt to his wife 
Isis, and travelled over the world, diffusing the bless¬ 
ings of civilisation and agriculture wherever he went. 
In countries where a harsh climate or niggardly soil 
forbade the cultivation of the vine, he taught the inhabi¬ 
tants to console themselves for the want of wine by 
brewing beer from barley. Loaded with the wealth that 
had been showered upon him by grateful nations, he 
returned to Egypt, and on account of the benefits he 
had conferred on mankind, he was unanimously hailed 
and worshipped as a deity 5 . 1 Diodorus also mentions 
the story that Osiris was the founder of Thebes— 
Thebes called the hundred-gated, of which we may 
read in the Iliad . 2 

1 Op. cit ., ii, 7, referring to ‘Plutarch, Isis et Osiris , 13; Diodorus 
Siculus, i, 14, 17, 20; Tibullus, i, 7, 29 sqq 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i, 15; Homer, Iliad, ix, 383. 
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7 

The Orphic and Bacchic regulations were derived, 
says Herodotus, from Egypt; so also the Pythagorean. 
He mentions the following customs—the wearing of 
linen tunics and over them white woollen mantles and 
the not being buried in wool nor carrying it into the 
temples. 1 Herodotus also declares that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis—or transmigration of souls—was first 
of all heard of in Egypt and some of the Greeks thence 
derived it. He says that he knows their names but he 
does not propose to record them. 2 There can, I think, 
not be much doubt that the Pythagoreans are meant. 
But he may be referring as well to the mysteries in Egypt 
and Greece. 


8 

‘The ceremonies the priests perform in public’, says 
Plutarch, ‘when they are conveying the body on a raft 
at the burial of the Apis, differ in nothing from the 
Bacchanalea; for they tie fawn-skins about them and 
carry thyrsi and make shoutings and motions like those 
possessed with the divine frenzy in honour of Bacchus’. 3 
Wilkinson writes of the Apis and also this passage in 
Plutarch:—‘Plis body was embalmed, and a grand 
funeral procession took place at Memphis, when his 
coffin “placed on a sledge, was followed by the priests”, 
“dressed in the spotted skins of fawns, bearing the 
thyrsus in their hands, uttering the same cries, and 
making the same gesticulations as the votaries of Bacchus 
during the ceremonies in honour of their god”. This 
resemblance, however, to the Bacchic rites will cease 

Mi, 81. 

2 ii, 123. 

3 Isis et Osiris , 35. 
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to be as striking as Plutarch supposes, when we observe 
that the spotted skins were merely the leopard-skin 
dresses worn by the pontiffs on all grand ceremonies, 
which I have had frequent occasion to mention. The 
thyrsus was probably either their staff of office, the 
long-handled censer, or the vase for libation—the last 
two being usually carried by the high priests when about 
to officiate, either at the temple or the tomb.’ 1 But 
elsewhere this critic himself has admitted a closer 
resemblance, £ At Medeenet Haboo’, he writes, ‘is a 
remarkable instance of the ceremony of carrying the 
sacred boat of Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, which I conjecture 
to represent the funeral of Osiris. It is frequently 
introduced in the sculptures; and in one of the tombs 
of Thebes this solemnity occurs, which, though on a 
smaller scale than on the walls of Medeenet Haboo, 
offers some interesting peculiarities. First comes the 
boat, carried as usual by several priests, superintended 
by the pontiff clad in a leopard-skin; after which two 
hieraphori , each bearing a long staff surmounted by a 
hawk; then a man beating the tambourine, behind whom 
is a flower with the stalk bound round with ivy (or the 
periploca, which so much resembles it). These are 
followed by two hieraphori , carrying each a staff with a 
jackal on the top, and another bearing a flower, behind 
whom is a priest turning round to offer incense to the 
emblem of Nefer-Atum. The latter is placed hori¬ 
zontally upon six columns, between each of which 
stands a human figure with uplifted arms, either in the 
act of adoration or aiding to support the sacred emblem, 
and behind it is an image of the king kneeling, the 
whole borne on the usual staves by several priests, 
attended by a pontiff in his leopard-skin dress. In 
this ceremony, as in some of the tales related of Osiris, 
1 Op . tit. iii, 90. 
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wc may trace those analogies which led the Greeks to 
suggest the resemblance between that deity and their 
Bacchus; as the tambourine, the ivy-bound flower or 
thyrsus, and the leopard-skin, recall the leopards which 
drew his car. The spotted skin of the nebris or fawn may 
also be traced in the leopard-skin suspended near 
Osiris in the region of Amend 5 . 1 If Plutarch had seen 
with his eyes and had heard with his ears all these 
things, as, I think, we may fairly suppose, could he well 
be mistaken on facts? Gould he fancy a ‘long-handled 
censer 5 or ‘vase of libation 5 the thyrsus? Or would he 
pervert facts and why? 

1 Op . dt.y iii, 372. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The worship and rites of Osiris may have passed into 
Egypt, I think, from the neighbouring state of Ethiopia 
—to speak more precisely, from Meroe. This town was 
the earlier Saba. Josephus refers to this Saba, c the 
capital of the Ethiopian realm, which Cambyses later 
called Meroe after the name of his sister ’. 1 This sister 
(or wife) of his died there. Sir E. Wallis Budge refers 
to The ancient city of Berua, or Marua, i.e. Meroe .’ 2 
This name is the modern Merawi. There are ruins 
both there and at Axum. 


2 

Turn now to the Grecian historian. Herodotus says 
in his history that, following the Nile to the South, you 
will come to a great city, Meroe. This city he calls 
the mother-state in relation to other Ethiopians . 3 The 
people there have but two gods—that is, Zeus and 
Dionysus or Bacchus. These, however, they honour 
exceedingly. They have, too, an oracle of Zeus . 4 Now 
Zeus must be Amen or Amun. Dionysus is, no doubt, 
Osiris. These statements, if true, are significant. This 
singular paucity of gods may well argue an older tradi¬ 
tion than any that Egypt could boast of. Provided the 
cult of Osiris was carried from Egypt to Meroe, it seems 
to me hard to explain why his wife was not worshipped 
there also. They knew not or would not know Isis. 

1 Jewish Antiquities , ii, 249. 

2 Op. cit ., i, 15. 

3 Diodorus, in speaking of Meroe, uses the same term, metropolis; 
iii, 7. 

4 ii, 29. 
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No goddess at all did they worship, unlike nearly all 
ancient peoples. This absence of the feminine element 
is surely, to say least, peculiar. They had, prima facie , 
two gods and, at first sight, were hardly monotheists. 
A fuller inquiry, however, might fail to confirm such a 
view. But, so far from possessing a pantheon, they had 
not so much as a triad. 


3 

Zeus, I have said, must be Amen. Gardner Wilkin¬ 
son, however, denied this. ‘Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
other writers, in speaking of the Jupiter of Ethiopia, 
evidently had in view the god Chnoubis; and there is 
less difficulty in accounting for the notion of his being 
the same as Jupiter, since he was, if not the king, at least 
the leader, of the gods .’ 1 Presumably by Ghnoubis or 
Chnoumis he means the god now known as Khnemu. 
‘Herodotus’, he adds in a footnote, ‘says the only two 
gods worshipped at Meroe were Jupiter and Bacchus; 
meaning Chnoumis and Osiris.’ ‘It is, however,’ he 
later observes, ‘only right to say that the Ethiopians 
frequently gave the name of Amen to the ram-headed 
Noum, who being their greatest god, was to them what 
Jupiter was to the Greeks .’ 2 But Khnemu was one of a 
triad, that of Abu, the Greek Elephantine . 3 Nor yet 
do I find any trace of his having a temple at Meroe. 
‘He was the god par excellence of the First Cataract .’ 4 * 
It seems to be certain, moreover, that Herodotus always 
means Amen, when speaking of Zeus in these parts . 6 The 
Egyptians—he states this expressly—called Zeus (that 

1 Op. cit. f iii, 4. 

2 Op. cit.y iii, 13. 

3 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , ii, 49. 

4 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit., ii, 50. 

6 'A/iow yap AlyriimoL KaXeovcn rbv Ai'a (ii, 42). Some manu¬ 

scripts here read ’A/ifiovv. 
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is, Jupiter) Amoun. Nor do I see any good reason for 
supposing him really mistaken. 

4 

To return to the people of Meroe. What shall we say 
of their gods? One, we suppose, was the sun—Dionysus, 
that is, or Osiris. They could hardly, I think, be iden¬ 
tical, nor could they well be coequal. The greater, 
then, must have been Amen. Herodotus mentions him 
first. But it follows from the fact that the oracle estab¬ 
lished in that place was his. Why consult the inferior 
deity? If Amen was greater, who was he? Perhaps we 
may venture to call him above and before the sun— 
or, perhaps we should say, the sun-god. And, if so, 
may we go on to say that he either created the sun 
or the sun in some way issued from him? 

5 

Next we note that the Ethiopians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, declared that the people of Egypt 
were colonists really of theirs and Osiris led the colony 
thither. It follows from this that, if Egypt was first of 
all settled from Meroe, the latter would be called in 
the Greek the metropolis, mother state or city. And 
the same Ethiopians asserted that Egypt was not land 
but sea in the earliest days of the world . 1 Who knows 
but historical truth is preserved in these ancient tradi¬ 
tions? Did the priests of Osiris or Amen once colonise 
one part of Egypt—the part, that is, called Upper 
Egypt, once known by the name of Thebais? We have 
mentioned already the story that Osiris himself founded 

1 Diodorus Siculus, iii, 3. I may add, to prevent controversy 
concerning the term ‘Ethiopia’, that the writer refers here to Meroe, 
the island called Meroe also, and the district that bordered on 
Egypt. See iii, 7,3. 
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Thebes, which, of course, was the principal city in most 
times of all Upper Egypt . 1 Amen was the great god of 
Thebes. Was he borne there by settlers from Meroe? 
Note, too, this other tradition. Eumolpus, to whom we 
referred in connection with the rites of Eleusis, was 
said to be reared and brought up in the country they 
called Ethiopia . 2 This suggests, as I think, that those 
rites had their ultimate source in that land. 


6 

A word more on primitive Egypt. Herodotus was 
told by the priests that all Egypt in Menes’s time, 
save, indeed, for the part called Thebais, was nothing 
but marsh or morass, while no part of the country 
existing in his day below the Lake Moeris was then, so 
they said, above water . 3 And Menes was the first 
king of Egypt—at least, the first king who was mortal. 
Hence it was that the people of Egypt called their 
country c a gift from the river 5 and the river itself their 
‘preserver 5 , as Plato’s Timaeus informs us . 4 Herodotus 
also believed that one part of what then was called 
Egypt had once been a bay of the sea—or a gulf of the 
Mediterranean—meaning, I take it, the Delta . 6 Now 
supposing that all this was so or, at least, something 
very much like it, we can, I think, draw these con¬ 
clusions. The earliest civilisation existed at Thebes 
and around it. The earliest gods and their rites must 
be sought in that part of the land . 6 Nor could it, more¬ 
over, surprise us, if Meroe preceded Egypt in civilisa- 


1 See page 150, supra . 

2 Apollodorus, iii, 15, 4. 


3 u, 4- 

1 Herodotus,ii, 5; Plato’s Timaeus , 22d. 

5 ii, 10. 

6 The Libyan oracle of Ammon, so famous in classical times, was, 
we gather, established from Thebes, if the ancient traditions mean 
anything. See Herodotus, ii, 54-55. 
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tion and manners, ordered government, culture, reli¬ 
gion. 


7 

The statement that Menes or Mena was the first 
mortal ruler of Egypt may, I think, be a manner of saying 
the priests had till then governed Egypt. The rule of a 
sacerdotal caste—what was that but the rule of the gods? 
Do we not speak about a theocracy—a word that Jose¬ 
phus invented and applied to the system of Moses, to 
judge by that casual allusion we quoted elsewhere in 
this work ? 1 But how old was the polity or system so 
aptly summed up in that word who in these days can 
even conjecture? Provided this view is correct, we are 
naturally led on to ask who the priests were that first 
governed Egypt—that part which we call the Thebaid? 
Prima facie, there seems no extravagance in holding they 
came first from Meroe. Diodorus, indeed, makes it 
clear that the priests did for ages rule there, if his state¬ 
ments have any sound basis. The priests were the domi¬ 
nant caste. They possessed far more power than the 
kings, and, whenever it entered their heads, by pretend¬ 
ing a command of the gods, they could sentence the 
monarch to death. And in old times he tamely submitted. 
The first to refuse was Ergamenes, contemporary with 
Ptolemy the Second. We have, I think, here a survival 
from some prehistoric society . 2 

8 

Diodorus, moreover, asserts that many customs and 
institutions in Egypt and Ethiopia were either alike or 
identical. For instance, the sacerdotal colleges had the 
same organisation. The dress of the priests was the same. 

1 See page 105, supra. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iii, 6. 
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They were shaven, he says, in both countries. Both 
countries had two kinds of writing. Everyone knew the 
‘demode 5 . But as for the kind they called ‘sacred 5 , the 
priests alone knew this in Egypt, having learned it from 
their fathers in secret . 1 On the contrary, over the 
border everyone both knew and used it . 2 This suggests 
there had once been a time when the people who lived 
about Meroe had but that one form of writing. How 
account, otherwise, for the fact of its being universally 
known? But in that case presumably Meroe did precede 
Egypt and Thebes. The statement, we notice in passing, 
concerning the priesthood in Egypt implies a hereditary 
caste. 

1 Diodorus, I presume, in this passage refers to ‘the hieroglyphics’, 
‘the name that they went by in Egypt’. Sec iii, 4, 1. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iii, 3, 3-6. 


APPENDIX 


ON CHRONOLOGY 

On the subject of Egyptian chronology views the most 
diverse are held among those the most fitted to speak. 
Let me first cite Sir Flinders Petrie, who writes in the 
following terms:—‘The most definite body of history that 
any country possesses is that of Egypt. In its original 
form it was precise to a day. The Annals began with a 
list of the prehistoric kings, known by tradition, just as 
the lists of rulers in Equatorial Africa are now orally 
preserved for some centuries back. Then with the use of 
writing at the beginning of the First dynasty, starts the 
record of the principal event of each year, also the height 
of the Nile, the lengths of the kings’ reigns to a day, and 
the length of interregnum between reigns. We have 
fragments of these Annals, finely engraved on stone, 
extending over some twelve centuries, about 5500-4300 
b.c. The largest part is in the Palermo Museum. 

‘The next great document is the Canon of Kings, of 
which fragments remain at Turin. This was copied 
about 1600 or 1700 b.c. It is agreed, even by those 
who would decry it, that it represents a long line of 
dynasties covering several thousands of years. All the 
collateral information of monuments agrees in general 
with this record, and fixes its authentic character. As 
the early Annals state each reign to a day, so does the 
Canon of Kings; and there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of such record, or the good faith of those who 
copied it. 

‘The third great document, though abbreviated and 
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corrupt, is of the highest value as being continuous and 
complete, and therefore serving to articulate the frag¬ 
ments of the Annals and the Canon. Whatever damage 
it has suffered, this history of Manetho, written in Greek, 
was at least drawn up with all the records that had 
survived down to Greek times in Egypt. It is agreed 
that it accords in its general extent of time with the 
centuries shown by the Annals and the Canon; the 
corruptions of any such document full of details may 
affect the exact correspondence, but not the whole 
scale of time. The classical records of the Ptolemies 
are mostly wrong in the length of every reign, by sheer 
corruption; yet they are right as a whole. 

‘The principal external check on this history lies in 
the rotation of the Egyptian months through the season. 
By the recorded rising of Sirius at a given month and 
day there is fixed the interval from the beginning of the 
XXVIth dynasty, known in Greek history, back to the 
beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty; again, we have the 
interval from that back to the Xllth dynasty; further 
back we have the interval from the Xllth dynasty back 
to the Illrd as shown by the months of quarrying 
recorded then, during the inundation. These work out 
thus: 



Fixed. 

Manetho. 

Beginning of XXVI th 

664 B.G. 

664 B.C. 

„ „ XVIIIth 

1587 

l6ll 

„ „ XHIth 

3366 

3301 

„ „ IVth at least 4717 

465901- 



483° 

,, ,, 1st 


55 00 


‘There are various readings in the interval of the 
XHIth to IVth dynasty, and the extreme highest and 
lowest results are here stated. It is certain that such 
was the chronology known to the Egyptians; and there 
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can be no question that the total is known to about a 
century either way. Those who would abandon Manetho, 
must—as they confess—abandon the precise record of 
the Canon of Kings also. All that they propose to sub¬ 
stitute is an arbitrary personal impression. It is worth 
while to enter on this matter, as it determines the whole 
scale of prehistoric Europe. Several other collateral 
evidences in Egypt agree to this scale of time, and there 
is not a single definite fact incompatible with it.’ 1 

2 

Dr. Breasted gives quite other dates in the main in 
his History of Egypt . ‘Employing, 5 he says, ‘all the latest 
dates from recent discoveries, it is mathematically 
certain that from the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
to the conquest of the Persians in 525 b.c. the successive 
Pharaohs reigned at least 1052 years in all. The 
Eighteenth Dynasty therefore began not later than 
1577 b.c. Astronomical calculations based on the date 
of the rising of Sirius, and of the occurrence of new 
moons, both in terms of the shifting Egyptian calendar, 
place the date of the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
with fair precision in 1580 b.c . 52 So far there is no real 
dispute. Going backwards, however, the author gives 
dates that are widely divergent. To continue in terms 
of the dynasties, the twelfth, for example, commences as 
late as 2000 b.c., while the fourth, on his view, is no 
more than 2900 b.c. As for Menes or Mena himself, 
he is placed at 3400—two thousand years later, that is, 
than the date we have more than once mentioned. Such 
views are so widely divergent that nothing can well 
reconcile them. 3 

1 Some Sources of Human History (1922), p. 47. 

2 A History of Egypt (1924), p. 22. 

3 Op. cit ., pp. 22-23, and ‘Chronological Table of Kings/ pp. 
597-601. Dr. Breasted here claims certain dates as, in fact, ‘astro- 
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Dr. Breasted throws scorn upon Manetho. ‘The 
extremely high dates,’ so he says, ‘for the beginning of 
the dynasties current in some histories are inherited 
from an older generation of Egyptologists; and are based 
upon the chronology of Manetho, a late, careless and 
uncritical composition, which can be proven wrong 
from the contemporary monuments in the vast majority 
of cases, where such monuments have survived. Its 
dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout, that 
they are not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often 
nearly or quite double the maximum drawn from 
contemporary monuments, and they will not stand 
the slightest careful criticism. Their accuracy is now 
maintained by a small and constantly decreasing 
number of modern scholars.’ 1 So much for Sir Flinders 
Petrie and those who agree with his views! Though a 
layman is here at a loss, he may, none the less, note 
certain facts. Thus he sees that Dr. Breasted, for instance, 
agrees in the bulk with old Manetho up to the year 
I 5 8 o— which means for a thousand years roughly. 
If right in the bulk for so long, may he not have been 
right for the rest? ‘Its dynastic totals are so absurdly 
high throughout.’ From the eighteenth to twenty-sixth 
dynasty the total almost coincides with the one Dr. 
Breasted puts forward. And as for these so-called high 
totals, a layman might venture to think Dr. Breasted 
makes too slight allowance for the actual duration 
of reigns whose real length he regards as unknown. 
If we take those he tells us are fixed, then the average 
is surely much higher than the ‘sixteen years each, which, 

nomically fixed’, and the first is 2000 B.C., when on his view com¬ 
menced the twelfth dynasty. 

1 Op. tit., p. 23. 
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under orderly conditions, is a fair average in the Orient. 51 
To take Dr. Breasted 5 s own figures, I reckon the average 
length to be much nearer twenty-live years. Calculated 
upon his own basis, two hundred and eighty-five years 
are assigned to the ninth and tenth dynasties—eigh¬ 
teen, that is, of the Pharaohs. 2 Four hundred and 
twenty, however, are allowed to the first and the second, 
composed of the very same number. 3 That the length 
of a reign is unknown would most certainly not prove 
it short. The fourth dynasty numbered eight kings. 
Dr. Breasted for five of these reigns gives a total of 
fifty-five years. As, however, he adds to these figures 
‘known minimum 150 years, 5 the other three reigns 
must have lasted for ninety-five years at the least. 4 
Such are some of the questions his figures suggest to the 
lay mind at once. 

1 Op. tit., p. 22. 

2 Op. tit., p. 598. 

3 Op. tit., p. 597. 

4 Op. tit., p. 597. 
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